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Editorial 


Prizegiving 


The change from letterpress to litho in the production of the last 
issue of the Magazine—which makes it economically possible to 
produce it three times a year instead of twice—seems to have 
been achieved without serious mishap, though | ought perhaps to 
assure readers with an eye for detail that the saving in cost is not 
conditional on leaving out the occasional letter: when | said in the 
Summer Editorial that the Magazine would now be ‘chaper’ to 
produce | hope this will be ascribed to some latent, if unsuspected, 
Irish streak, and not simply to stinginess! On the subject of letters, 
Dr Steinitz’s of last January continues to provoke response. This 
time the accent is purely musical, and comes in the form of a most 
cogent reply from Michael Russ, who did a post-graduate year at 
the Academy in 1973-4 and who is now teaching music in 
Northern Ireland (Ireland again!). Another letter that is especially 
welcome comes from Ambrose Gauntlett, sounding as youthful as 
ever at the age of a mere eighty-five. He asserts that his typing is 
now better than his cello playing (God forbid that it should ever 
be!), and adds that although he rarely comes to the Academy 
nowadays, ‘I think of you all—always’. He may be certain that the 
affection is mutual. 

This has been a year of anniversaries. The Principal was sixty; 
Anthony Milner was fifty and the event was celebrated by a 
performance of his oratorio The Water and the Fire on 26 June; 
and William Alwyn was seventy and the event was celebrated by a 
performance of his symphonic prelude The Magic Island on 22 
July. The namesake of a figure created by Mr Alwyn (here making 
his fourth and last appearance in the pages of the RAM 
Magazine), William Crotch—first Principal of the RAM—would 
have been two hundred, and Sterndale Bennett, his pupil and one 
of the Academy's most revered and distinguished Principals, died 
one hundred years ago; they are remembered by Michael J 
Easton. 

One other article | should like to mention comes from Mrs 
Marjorie Wright, who, as Marjorie Bakewell, was a student in the 
Academy's Speech and Drama department from 1928 to 1932, 
and who, sadly, died at her home in South Africa three months 
after completing the reminiscences of her student days that 
appear in this issue. 


The Prizegiving Ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall on 
Thursday 24 July, with HRH Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester, President of the RAM distributing the prizes, and Mr 
Frederic Lloyd proposing a vote of thanks. Honorary Membership 
of the RAM was also conferred, personally, on Yvonne Minton and 
Arthur Grumiaux (represented by his wife, Baronne Grumiaux), 
and Honorary Fellowship on the Countess of Munster and Emmie 
Tillett. In a short recital of music by William Sterndale Bennett 
(1816—75) John Senter and Jane Perks played the Sonata-Duo in 
A minor, Op 32 for cello and piano, and Alison Baker played the 
third movement from the Suite de Piéces, Op 24 for piano. 

Sir Anthony Lewis spoke as follows: ‘Your Royal Highness, My 
Lord Mayor, My Lady Mayoress, Mr Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Our annual Prizegiving ceremony, Ma'am, always has 
a special sense of occasion when it is graced by your presence. 
We appreciate very keenly the interest Your Royal Highness takes 
in our activities and welfare, and to have you amongst us in person 
is a great encouragement and stimulus to our efforts. 

‘Last year at this time, Ma’am, | referred to the prolonged 


overture to the building opus at present being performed in our 
midst. | am happy to announce that the exposition of the first 
subject of this work, the new Concert Room, has been achieved. 
We are now keenly looking forward to the completion of the 
bridge passage; this will link the Marylebone Road building with 
York Terrace, a traverse at present full of mystery and hazard. 
Beyond that stage rises the prospect of the main structure, which 
will comprise the new Sir Jack Lyons Theatre. But before that 
climax is reached we do not know what surprises the creative 
forces working outside have in store for us. They have already 
given rich evidence of their versatile range of effects, and we may 
expect these to be exploited to the full until finally their sounds 
succumb to ours. Throughout the tonal and atonal dialogue of the 
last year the forbearance of staff and students, operating under 
adverse conditions, has been exemplary, and | would like to thank 
all concerned for their determination not to allow frequent 
distractions and. vexations to interfere with teaching, and their 
acceptance of the need to endure a measure of disruption during 
this period if longer-term benefits to the Academy are to be 
secured. 

‘We may have had physical problems within this building but | 
think, Ma'am, that we have not allowed these to affect our 
musical status outside. Indeed we have taken the opportunity to 
show that our vitality has been unimpaired by temporary internal 
handicaps. While waiting for the new theatre to be constructed we 
took our spring opera production of Massenet’s Cendrillon to 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, and were honoured by the presence of 
Your Royal Highness at one of the performances. From the 
response of the press and the public it was clear that they were 
impressed by the ability of the Opera Class and, very notably, the 
Symphony Orchestra to sustain the presentation of a very 
charming and little-known work. 

‘We have also continued to send groups of our students to play 
at leading institutions abroad, and thereby to subject themselves 
to searching and informed international scrutiny. | think we may 
say that they have passed this test most successfully during the 
past year. Our students have visited Antwerp, Brussels and 
Frankfurt and wherever they have been they have been received 
with acclaim and have demonstrated that they can adapt 
themselves to a foreign platform with assurance. 

‘An opportunity came last summer to display Academy talent to 
an even more distant audience. Through the generosity of Dr 
Stuart Elliott of the Benjamin J Dale Memorial Fund | was able to 
arrange for our Medici Quartet to join me in Perth, Western 
Australia, on the occasion of the eleventh Conference of the 
International Society for Music Education. Forty-three countries 
were represented and many, including the United States and the 
Soviet Union, had sent orchestras, choirs and chamber music 
ensembles of young artists at prestige level. The Medici Quartet 
gave five concerts and secured nothing less than a triumph. They 
were besieged with offers, and when these had to be declined | 
was repeatedly asked if there were more where they came from. 
The answer that | gave was that there were and are. To read down 
a list of string quartets currently before the public of whom the 
membership is wholly or predominantly RAM-trained is to reveal 
how strong our tradition and achievement has been in this field. 
The quartets in this list hold most of the university appointments 
in this country, and others are constantly coming forward to 
support and extend the positions gained. This situation, of course, 


very greatly redounds to the credit of Mr Sidney Griller, who 
directs chamber music training at the Academy, and his dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the string departments. To them we, and 
their able and fortunate students extend our deep gratitude. 

‘But, just as sincerely, | thank all members of the professorial 
and administrative staff who have contributed to make this such a 
successful year. The achievements, in addition to those | have 
mentioned, have been many, and | can only refer to a few. Several 
of these have been, as it were, composer's occasions. Last 
December the Symphony Orchestra marked tne Holst centenary 
with a performance of 7he Planets and then went on, even more 
ambitiously, to present a programme the following January of 
music by Krzysztof Penderecki, which the distinguished Polish 
composer conducted in person. This concert was recorded by the 
BBC and may be heard on Radio 3 on Monday 11 August at 
1.45 pm. The Choir paid their warm tribute to Anthony Milner, 
whose fiftieth birthday falls this year, with a performance of his 
noble oratorio The Water and the Fire. Disposed variously amongst 
our events, and notably today, have been tributes to Sterndale 
Bennett, the eminent nineteenth-century composer who was 
Principal of the Academy and the centenary of whose death falls 
this year. The bicentenary of the birth of our first Principal, Dr 
William Crotch, whose youthful figure adorns our walls, was also 
celebrated by a special Lecture-Recital in Review Week in March. 

‘We have suffered some grievous losses through death in the 
last year. Not only the Academy but the country mourned the 
passing of a renowned cello teacher in the person of Douglas 
Cameron. Pupils came to him from all over the world and after a 
period of training with him soon bore the mark of his great 
authority and musical perception. We salute an outstanding 
musician whose prowess brought much honour to the Academy 
and whose buoyant and warm-hearted personality endeared him 
to his students and to his many friends alike. It is a very welcome 
consolation to us that his widow, Lilly Phillips, is actively 
continuing his work at the Academy. 

‘Very rare skill in the art of teaching also characterised the late 
Eric Thiman. He was prodigally endowed with gifts in a variety of 
fields, and generously spent a large part of his career with the aim 
of transmitting the secret of these gifts to others. In this he was 
remarkably successful over a wide range of levels. He understood 
the problems of those with modest aptitude as well as those more 
talented, and treated all alike with legendary patience and 
perception. Not often does a generation produce a teacher of his 
calibre, and in him the Academy lost a delightfully urbane and 
deeply respected figure. 

‘One of the most loyal supporters of the Academy, a member of 
the Governing Body and Vice-President, was also taken from us. 
Sir Benjamin Ormerod seldom missed a meeting and never failed 
to enliven the atmosphere when he was present. Concern for the 
welfare of the Academy and its staff and students was a primary 
interest with him, and he adorned our councils with the great 
distinction that he gave to the Bench. 

‘We bid farewell on retirement to a sadly large group of 
professors. Patrick Cory has been a highly valued member of our 
piano faculty for many years and has put his remarkable in- 
terpretative insight at our service. He has aroused an unusual 
awareness in his students of the refinements of phrasing and 
texture in piano music, and greatly stimulated them by the pattern 
of his own distinguished performance. Their gratitude and ours 


goes with him. 

‘Philip Hattey has been unhappily forced by ill-health to an early 
retirement. We give him our warmest good wishes for an 
improvement in his disability, coupled with deep gratitude for his 
contribution to our work here. A delightful singer with a most dis- 
criminating repertoire, he has communicated his special 
experience most successfully to a very appreciative class. 

‘Passing from singers to the songs they sing one comes very 
rapidly amongst living composers to Michael Head. The Academy 
must consider itself strikingly fortunate that a composer and 
pianist who enjoys such a wide public should have been willing to 
devote part of his energies to fostering the humbler talents of 
others. But Michael Head's students have found him endlessly 
patient, and quietly and pervasively guiding and encouraging. His 
fame as a teacher is as secure in the annals of the Academy as the 
place of his songs in the English repertoire. 

‘Our dearly loved Mary Jarred had already put the concert and 
opera-going public deeply in her debt with glorious performances 
of a wide repertoire, when she decided to give even more by 
helping a younger generation through her teaching at the 
Academy. We are most grateful to her for this very fruitful artistic 
co-operation, with which many young singers will have been 
proud to be associated, and we wish her every good fortune in her 
retirement. 

‘The brass department of the Academy has won particular 
admiration, and amongst the architects of that achievement must 
certainly be numbered Sidney Langston. From his class have gone 
out brilliant young players to all the leading orchestras of this 
country, and surely far beyond as well. The development of brass 
ensemble playing has also in large measure been due to his 
efforts, and a fine repertoire has been revealed, which was waiting 
for exploitation by players of the calibre of those he has trained. 
The Sidney Langston Prize will be a regular feature on our Prize 
Lists, but in any case his repute is firmly and permanently 
registered among us. We thank him for a long and wonderfully 
productive span of service. 

‘Amongst this year’s recently created awards | would like to 
draw special attention to the Frank Britton Award, founded by Mrs 
Joyce Britton together with subscriptions from his students and 
friends. This award, very generous in itself, is but one of a long 
series of measures of support that Mrs Britton has given the 
Academy over past years. We thank her deeply for her constant 
interest in the activities and aspirations of the Academy and take 
this opportunity of saying what a great encouragement her 
support has been. We are also most grateful to Mrs Else Cross for 
founding a prize for the performance of twentieth-century music. 

‘Last year | referred to the prospect of an Autumn Fair to be 
held in this Hall in aid of the Redevelopment Fund. This event 
proved not only to be a financial success but also a very animated 
social occasion. As a result of the labours over a long period of a 
team of assiduous helpers in company with my wife, this Hall was 
transformed into a combination of the Agricultural Hall on show 
day and Selfridges Bargain Basement. To open the proceedings 
Mr Richard Baker auctioned several items of intimate and 
historical domestic furniture and from that moment there was no 
stopping the enthusiasm of the customers. By the close the Hall 
looked like a deserted battleground from which even the most 
determined camp follower would have found little to plunder. The 
takings from the Fair and from the competition that ensued for a 


Graduation 
Ceremony 


piano, kindly presented by the Piano Publicity Association, 
amounted to some £2,400, sufficient to establish a Practice Room 
in the new building. The Practice Room will contain a suitable 
reference to these notable events. 

‘With our minds very much on development, | was interested to 
have brought to my notice a scheme for the foundation and 
development of an academy of music written by Daniel Defoe. If 
his ideas had been adopted we might recently have been 
celebrating our 250th instead of our 150th Anniversary. 
Supporting his plea for the academy's cultivation of the art Defoe 
writes: 


“Our quality, gentry, and better sort of traders must have 
diversions; and if those that are commendable be denied, they 
will take to worse; now what can be more commendable than 
music?” 


He thought that there were 


“many latent geniuses, who only want proper instruction, 
application, and encouragement, to become great ornaments 
of the science, and make England emulate even Rome itself.” 


The academy was to be highly selective both as regards students 
and professors (masters he calls them) and his ideas of the 
remuneration of the latter will bring a wry smile to the lips at this 
time. 


“Handsome salaries should be allowed these masters, to 
engage their constant attendance every day from eight till 
twelve in the morning; and | think £100 per annum for each 
would be sufficient.” 


The rewards for such liberality, he thinks, should be great, and he 
looks ahead to a glowing future. 


“What will not such a design produce in a few years? Will they 
not be able to perform a concert, choir, or opera, or all three, 
among themselves?” 


| hope the author of Robinson Crusoe would not be disappointed 
with our achievements some 250 years later. We do indeed 
perform concerts “among ourselves” and | fervently hope that at 
this time next year | shall be able to announce the impending 
completion of the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre so that we may also 
produce opera “among ourselves’. When the opening night 
arrives | shall see in my mind’s eye a bewigged and approving 
figure sitting in the stalls.’ 


The Graduation Ceremony was held in the Duke’s Hall on Friday 
25 July. The Chairman of the Governing Body, Sir Edmund 
Compton, took the Chair, and the Diplomas were presented by the 
Principal. Honorary Membership of the RAM was also conferred, 
personally, on Malcolm Arnold, Robert Donington and Robert 
Ponsonby; they were introduced by Rex Stephens. Before the 
Ceremony Nielsen's wind Quintet, Op 43 was played by Susan 
Towner, Gareth Hulse, Nicholas Ross, Catherine Duckett and 
Phillip Eastop, under the direction of John Davies, and during the 
processions John Hudson played the March from Handel's 
Occasional Oratorio and Vierne’s Carillon on the organ. In a short 
recital during the Ceremony Rainer Schuelein, Peter Farrell, Yuriko 
Ota and Graham Bradshaw played Telemann’s Sonata in F for two 


treble recorders and continuo, and Paul Nevins, David Godfrey, lan 
Payne, Stephen Baxter, Martin Kelly and Gordon Watts played 
Salzedo’s Divertimento for three trumpets and three trombones. 

In his reply on behalf of his two colleagues, Mr Ponsonby spoke 
as follows: ‘Mr Chairman, Principal, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
matter of great pride to me that you have asked me to reply on 
behalf of Malcolm Arnold and Robert Donington, and | do so with 
great pleasure and considerable trepidation. Considering what | 
should say on this occasion, it struck me that the BBC’s policy 
which is to inform, educate and entertain was perhaps reflected in 
the three of us. 

‘Malcolm Arnold was referred to only last week as a composer 
of entertainment music, whatever that may mean; Mr Donington, 
through his scholarship and his musicology, has been a very great 
educator of musical taste; and | like to think that in my position | 
am able to inform music-lovers through the various channels of 
the BBC. But, reflecting on this, | came to the conclusion that this 
was really altogether too crude. Mr Arnold's prowess as a trumpet 
player has already been referred to, and in fact he played for Sir 
Henry Wood on one or two occasions. He is also a fine conductor. 
As a composer | think that he would feel, and | would share this 
view, that he would prefer to be known by that part of his music 
which is less entertaining than that which is best known. 

‘As for Mr Donington, he is of course much more than merely a 
scholar and musicologist; he is a gifted and celebrated performer, 
as has been said, on the viola da gamba and on the violin. He is 
also a broadcaster of distinction, and this is in itself an art. 

‘For my own part | am quite happy to be regarded as an 
administrator in music, although | did once appear under Mr 
Arnold’s baton and actually got the part right, whereas Sir Jack 
Westrup, who was sharing it with me, failed to do so. | also feel 
that through the BBC I can participate not only in information but 
in education and in entertainment. 

‘However you may like to regard us, | would like to say that we 
receive these honours with the greatest pleasure, and with pride. | 
would also like to add that | am delighted that this honour should 
come my way on the day of the opening of the Proms and at about 
the time of publication of a book about your first Principal, Doctor 
William Crotch, who was a very civilised man (although perhaps 
not a very great composer) and somebody in whom | have long 
been interested, not for his musical qualifications but because he 
was an extremeley good painter in water-colours. 

‘Now | have been asked to say word or two to the graduates 
here today, about their future in the profession, and although | do 
not think | am very well qualified to do so, | will try, because | have 
known a large number of musicians. The first thing | want to say is 
very boring, and that is that all the really important and successful 
musicians that | have known have worked extremely hard, from 
morning to night throughout their lives. Sir Henry Wood, it is often 
forgotten, conducted every one of the Proms in the early years, 
and there was a Prom more or less every day and the season 
lasted for eight to ten weeks, and he did this on one rehearsal, and 
| don't quite know how, but he managed. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who liked to be thought of as something of a dilettante, in fact 
prepared his scores extremely carefully. | once came upon him in 
an Edinburgh hotel bowing the parts of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony, and he was rather upset to have been discovered so 
doing, and passed off this discovery with the remark, “I have been 
composing the symphonies of Beethoven”. M Pierre Boulez, with 
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Marjorie Bakewell 


whom | am closely associated, conducts not only the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra but the New York Philharmonic, and directs 
a research centre in acoustic and musical problems in Paris, and | 
can say without question that none of these three enormously 
responsible posts is undertaken with anything but the most 
rigorous energy. And, if Mrs Vaughan Williams will forgive me, 
because this reference is made with affection, a friend of mine 
once visited Ralph Vaughan Williams for breakfast, and at the end 
of the meal Vaughan Williams, upon whose forelock a small 
morsel of toast remained, pushed back his chair and said, “Well | 
suppose | had better go and do some compo”; in other words it 
was a daily routine and a discipline. 

‘Now if you are going to be a composer, | hope that you will 
follow Malcolm Arnold's practice and be true to your own stylistic 
intonation. Don't join the avant garde because it is fashionable to 
do so, but don't on the other hand close your ears to what the 
avant garde is doing, because that may be the way ahead—only 
recall what happened at the first performance of Stravinsky's Rite 
of Spring. 

‘lf you are going to be a solo performer you must have an 
immaculate technique, but that is really only the beginning, 
because your technique is no more than a servant to your own in- 
terpretative ideas, and these ideas will only flow from you if you 
have lived and thought about life, and have travelled if not in body, 
then in mind. Janet Baker, whom you all know, whenever she 
travels has what she calls a book-bag—a bag full of books, and 
the books are not novelettes but books of philosophy and history 
and archaeology and books about the arts, and that is why she is 
such a very great interpreter of music: because she brings to bear 
upon her performances a wealth of knowledge of other subjects 
on important other matters. 

‘| hope none of you will despise the orchestral profession. There 
was a time when the orchestral musician was a somewhat down- 
trodden member of society. That has all changed. He is now—he 
or she—well regarded, reasonably well paid, and, particularly 
outside London, lives and works in civilised and well-organised 
situations. The security of the orchestral life is much greater than 
it used to be, again possibly excepting the London orchestras, and 
the standards of all our orchestral playing are now extremely high. 

‘| know that in this building you won't despise teaching. We 
need more teachers and better teachers; we need more milk in 
order to have more cream in the profession. And, finally, | hope 
you won't forget that scholarship in itself, and broadcasting as an 
immense educative force, are careers well worthy of following. So, 


whether you turn out to be a composer who conducts, or a scholar 


who performs, or an administrator who is involved in music at 
every level, | wish you extremely well, | wish you every success, 
and every happiness in your musical careers.’ 


Between the two world wars and for a few years afterwards, 
among the disciplines offered at the RAM was Elocution. Puzzled 
frowns on the brows of musicians which greeted this information 
were smoothed to some extent on hearing that Piano had to be 
taken as a second study together with Elements of Music. This 
rule was relaxed later on, and any musical subject could then be 
taken, whereupon most Elocutionists took singing. 

As we all now know, the term E/ocution has given way to that 
curious verbal amalgam Speechindrahmer, and to use the word 


Elocution today is to cause the cognoscenti to wince, almost as 
much as, say, applauding between the movements of a sonata 
would do. Besides it dates one hopelessly, though even in my day 
there were sporadic attempts at substituting verse-speaking, 
declamation, recital or speech-training, but they never really 
caught on, so for the purpose of these notes | shall unashamedly 
stick to— Elocution. 

Having passed through the nerve-wracking ordeal of saying one 
piece and playing another before the Principal, Sir John McEwen 
and the Warden, Dr Richards, one then presented oneself at Mr 
Gurney Parrot’s office and was given every help with time-table 
arrangements and told to which Professor one had been allocated: 
in my case Wilton Cole. l 

Many of my contemporaries besides elocutionists will 
remember his tall, spare figure and kindly eyes beneath thick 
eyebrows, for he also held diction classes for singers. He was a 
first-rate phonetician, as any who have mastered the lip and 
tongue vowels in isolation, as set out in the title of this article, will 
testify. No slipshod articulation was allowed to pass either. And so 
it was with all the work prepared for him. 

Wilton Cole had an unusual career, starting out in the old 
Tenterden Street days as a pianist (and a Potter Exhibitioner to 
boot) with elocution as a secondary study. Gradually, through a 
love of the theatre, he became more and more engrossed in 
Speech, and finally after the move to Marylebone Road, was 
appointed Professor. He was a tremendous admirer of Sarah 
Bernhardt, and told of the celebrated voix d'or in a way that made 
us feel we had indeed missed something. 

It was a red-letter day when one was deemed to have made 
sufficient progress to warrant performing at a Practice Concert, or 
the more advanced ‘Fortnightly’. These were held turn-and-turn- 
about in the Duke’s Hall on Wednesday evenings in summer, and 
Saturday afternoons in winter. It was always a sobering thought 
that they took place before that most critical of audiences—one’s 
fellow-students. Dear old Greene, the orchestral attendant, on 
duty on these occasions also, used to be a great comfort. ‘That's 
all right, Miss’, he would say reassuringly, ‘You just speak right out 


to the clock’. Sound advice indeed. Is it there still, | wonder, 
ticking away in the centre of the gallery upstairs? [Yes, but not 
ticking !—Ed.] 


Another rung up the ladder of progress was the Chamber 
Concert, and the Orchestral Concerts at the old Queen’s Hall, 
destroyed in the Second World War. Elocutionists did not figure in 
these—we had our Drama performances—but we used to enjoy 
attending them. Academic dress (a white frock with a broad red 
sash hung from the shoulder) was compulsory, and Sir Henry 
Wood usually conducted. Has the National Anthem ever been 
played to better advantage than when under his baton? | doubt it! 

Second studies were taught by sub-professors, very senior 
students who had won no end of awards. It must indeed have 
been an exercise in patience, coping with the pedestrian efforts of 
those whose main interest lay elsewhere. For the compulsory 
Elements | was in Frederic Jackson's class, and eventually 
acquired enough skill in writing out scales, intervals, grace notes 
in full, etc, to be excused further attendance. 

Our course included a year’s deportment, taken by Madame La 
Foy, a former ballerina reared in the Cechetti school. To begin with 
we learned how to walk, sit, stand and so on for stage purposes, 
as well as the bow in all its variations—and you'd be surprised 
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how many they are. Not only the historical ones, but we were 
shown what to do when presented at court—not that | had much 
prospect of this, but still you never knew, and so | went through 
the footwork conscientiously—just in case. 

Then there was the correct way to acknowledge applause; you 
placed your weight on the back foot, while spine, shoulders and 
head—in that order—were slowly inclined. Not for Madame was 
the total collapse at the waist, nor yet the curt nod or two in the 
direction of the audience. | must admit that in the course of much 
concert- and theatre-going, it has seemed a pity that Madame’s 
technique was not more widely known. 

For second-year students the choice lay between dancing and 
fencing, of which | chose the former. Like the deportment classes, 
these were held somewhere in the nether regions of the RAM, 
now, | imagine, undergoing reconstruction. After some months of 
practice â /a barre, and the mastery of a whole range of intricate 
steps, Madame proposed that we should give a display in the 
RAM theatre. My own contribution to this was in a group doing a 
tarantella. Arrayed in colourful Italian costume and armed with 
beribboned tambourines, we cavorted hither and thither and round 
and round, shaking and banging our tambourines in front of us, at 
the back, sideways, up, down, and even under one knee, until we 
ended up breathless in the wings a few minutes later. 

The most striking item was danced by Madame La Foy’s 
charming niece, Lily Gach. She wore a floor-length gown 
consisting of yards and yards and yards of filmy material gathered 
at the neck. By certain movements the material was made to 
ripple and undulate with spectacular effect, greatly enhanced by 
concealed coloured lighting at floor level, cleverly fixed up by RAM 
electricians. 

Part of the curriculum was a language, which for me was 
French with M Maurice Thiéry, deeply intellectual beneath his 
Gallic wit and charm; also German, which | afterwards struggled 
with, under the painstaking guidance of Mr Robert Fitzaucher, 
supplemented by occasional help from a fellow-student from 
South Africa, Naomi Papé, destined to become a well-known 
teacher of singing in her own country; Italian was outside my 
province, but | remember it was taken by Signorina Bianca 
Castelli, whose pupils were mostly opera students. 

When | felt | had had sufficient grounding in Elocution, | 
persuaded my parents to let me join the Drama Class as an extra. 
It was conducted by Acton Acton-Bond, in the direct tradition of 
Sir Henry Irving, to whom he referred as ‘my old master’. It was 
with something of a sense of awe that one felt oneself to be, 
however faintly, Irving's artistic grandchild. There were no men 
students in the class at all, which confined us mostly to classical 
plays, that is, Shakespeare, Old Comedy and so on, where girls 
could acceptably undertake male rôles. Occasionally, however, 
volunteers were sought among the opera men for special 
performances. 

Acton-Bond was of striking appearance with his aristocratic 
profile, clear complexion and white hair. One could not but be 
aware of his presence as soon as he appeared in his black 
overcoat and Homburg. At rehearsals he was a stickler for detail, 
and obtained the exact shade of meaning required by constant 
repetition. Though exacting, this process was seldom tedious, as it 
was enlivened by interesting reminiscences, and his own 
particular brand of good-natured bantering. 

During my studentship the Academy ran a one-year course for 
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intending teachers (the TTC). Some of the lectures catered for the 
needs of our principal study, others were shared with the music 
students, such as Rhythm and the Physical Basis of Sound by 
Stewart Macpherson, and Psychology. The latter science was just 
beginning to emerge from the covers of medical textbooks on to 
the pages of the popular press, and in that pre-Spockian era made 
a tremendous impact on my untutored mind. Here it seemed was 
the solution to the world’s troubles, if everyone would just study 
psychology. Only a short decade later when | had exchanged 
poetry for poultry as a South African farmer's wife and had 
children of my own, did | re-discover the value of plain common 
sense and the strength of my right hand. 

It was as a TTC participant that | came into contact with Miss 
Katie Thomas, known far and wide as a dynamic teacher of 
Elocution. One of her pupils was Taubie Kushlick (née Braun) now 
South Africa’s leading producer of plays. 

Lectures on Literature, also Poetics, were given by Alban 
Jeynes, whose wide range of reading never ceased to astonish. 
Thus it was, he not only covered the ground of English Literature, 
but managed to give us a bird’s eye view of Continental Literature 
as well. | have my notes still, and found them of great value in my 
subsequent teaching. | have not been able to bring myself to part 
with my notes on Review Week lectures either, given by those 
whose names were often household words at that time. For 
example, Plunket Greene on Schubert, Adeline Genée on Dance, 
Norman O'Neill on Music to Stage Plays, illustrated by Henry 
Ainley of the superb speaking voice, Sir Richard Paget on Speech 
and Song, also John Logie Baird on Television (which was only in 
its infancy then), Walter de la Mare on Craftmanship in Verse, 
Hilaire Belloc on Tradition, and many more. 

So much for the academic side. On the social side there was 
the RAM Club which organised a dance every term, and an 
evening of music, at one of which we had the privilege of hearing 
Dohnányi. Men and women students hob-nobbed in the 
restaurant in the basement, but the waiting-rooms, as they were 
called, were by tradition segregated. There was one on each side 
of the inner entrance to the Duke’s Hall, and no one would have 
dreamed of so much as putting his/her head round the door of the 
one opposite. Ours was presided over by Mrs Whiting, of happy 
memory, whose easy, sympathetic manner made her a real friend 
to many of us. In charge of the cloakrooms were Florrie and Hetty, 
and | would like here to pay tribute to them. They cheerfully took 
charge of coats and macks (and sometimes music paraphernalia) 
in exchange for a numbered brass disc, retrieved forgotten 
jewellery from wash-basins, and in general took a great interest in 
us students. 

If | were asked what was the highlight of my time at the RAM, | 
would be hard put to answer. There were so many, but | will 
mention just one. Eager to savour everything the Academy had to 
offer, | discovered that | could join the General Choir, which met 
once a week, and in due course | found myself in the back row of 
the sopranos. The weekly rehearsals were made most enjoyable 
and passed all too quickly, thanks to Mr Ernest Read's 
enthusiasm, wit and humour. Some of the works he coached were 
Pergolesi's Stabat Mater, Verdi's Requiem, and Elgar's The Dream 
of Gerontius. For the final rehearsals of the Dream Sir Henry 
Wood took over. | remember on one occasion he brought the choir 
to a halt to admonish the baritones in the following terms: ‘You 
are singing a dull brown. What | want is a bright red.’ Being Sir 
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Henry, he got it! The memory of the final performance is with me 
yet. It was indeed an enriching experience among the many during 
my studentship. 

As | wind up these notes | can hear in my mind's ear Sir John 
McEwen’s Carmen which we always sang lustily at Prizegiving. It 
ended—and | echo this with gratitude for all the RAM has meant 
to me—FLOREAT ALMA MATER! 


The idea of Dr Crotch was suggested by Debussy’s delightful book 
of musical essays and criticism: Monsieur Croche, Antidilettante.* 
The character of my Dr Crotch is very freely based on Dr William 
Wallace, one of the most remarkable men I have ever met, and a 
guide and inspiration to me during my early manhood at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he was acting librarian to occupy his 
agile brain in his old age. 

William Wallace was born at Greenock in 1860 and died in 
1940. He graduated in medicine and specialised in 
ophthalmology, studying in Vienna and Paris. At the age of thirty 
he dropped medicine for music and joined the staff of the RAM, 
but returned to medicine during the First World War as senior 
ophthalmic surgeon to the British Army. 

A friend of Liszt, he was the first Englishman to compose a 
symphonic poem (1892) and his Villon was in the world orchestral 
repertoire in the early years of this century. His versatility seemed 
to have no limits. He was an artist and sculptor and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. He was an authority on Greek letters and 
French argot; founder and chairman of the Francois Villon Society; 
chairman of the Royal Philharmonic Society; and author of books 
on Wagner, The Threshold of Music and The Musical Faculty. 

He was a chain-smoker to the last. When | went to see him on 
his death-bed he was paralysed and could barely move, and was 
utilising an eighteenth-century ivory ‘back-scratcher’ to draw his 
packet of cigarettes towards him. His mind was as alert and 
humorous as ever. 


Dr Crotch on Critics and Criticism 


‘What a critic says about the piece he happens to be reviewing 
reveals more about himself than it does about the music. And 
that’s not an original thought but something I’ve read somewhere 
or other.’ Dr Crotch’s eyes wandered vaguely round the 


bookshelves which lined his study. He had invited me to spend the 


evening at his flat in Belgravia—a surprisingly luxurious and 
orderly apartment for a man of his untidy habits. Each piece of 
furniture had been chosen with loving care, and between the 
brimming bookshelves hung paintings by the surrealists and 
examples of his own remarkable studies of the human eye. 
Ophthalmology he had specialised in as a young man, and these 
studies had a surgical precision and attention to detail worthy of 
Dürer, and matched the surrealists themselves as adventures into 
the macabre. 

‘It is the quality of the critic that makes the criticism—his 
integrity, his knowledge, his humanity (essential this) and his gift 
for journalism—for a music critic is a journalist first and a 


musician after. What he has to say must be readable, as readable 


for the man in the street who scans the art page hastily in bus or 
tube train as for the serious musician who is anxious to obtain an 
opinion on last night's concert. A difficult profession, graced by the 


*Debussy’s Monsieur Croche was itself based on Paul Valéry’s Monsieur Teste. 
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few, and outstanding amongst the few was George Bernard 
Shaw.’ 

‘You surprise me. Shaw the playwright, Shaw the Fabian 
pamphleteer.. .’ 

‘Shaw, the music critic par exce//ence’, interrupted Dr Crotch. 
‘Shaw was an able musician, an amateur but an amateur of 
impeccable taste and convictions. He also had courage and 
passion. Any aspiring young music critic would do well to study 
London Music in the ‘Nineties before embarking on his trade. 
GBS had a passion for reform. He crusaded for better music in 
the concert halls, for better standards in performance, for better 
librettos for operas and oratorios—read his scathing notes on the 
fashionable oratorios of the time—-he was amusing, he was 
witty—and he was kind. He could poke fun without poking eyes. 
Shaw was both preacher, reformer and prophet. | heard him give a 
lecture to the Musical Association (you can look it up in their 
records)— 1913, | think it was, in which he gave an accurate and 
detailed forecast of the progress of musical composition in the 
next fifty years—prophesying atonalism, electronics and all—and 
he didn't put a foot wrong. Wonderful man!’ 

‘Shaw, the perfect Wagnerite!’ 

‘Naturally he was a Wagnerite. Who wasn't in those days?’ 

‘Debussy? Wasn't Pelléas et Mélisande intended as a 
counterblast to Wagnerism ?’ 

‘A travesty of the facts! Typical of the legend that starts, 
goodness knows how, and is repeated parrot fashion by critic after 
critic, musicologist after musicologist until it is taken as gospel 
truth. Read what my half-brother, Croche, has to say on the 
subject in Debussy’s own words. I’ve got the book up there— 
Monsieur Croche, Antidilettante.’ And the old man pottered across 
to his bookcase. ‘Yes, here we are—page 143: “Parsifal, elle est 
partout d'une suprême beauté. On entend là des sonorités 
orchestrales, uniques et imprévues, nobles et fortes. C'est l'un des 
plus beaux monuments sonores que l'on ait élevés a la gloire im- 
perturbable de la musique.” ’* 

‘You surprise me. But wasn’t Debussy then well known for his 
iconoclastic attitude to Wagner's theories?’ 

‘He detested the mystique that had grown up around the 
Master, the pilgrimages to Bayreuth, the adulation, the hero- 
worship.’ 

‘What of Debussy’s antipathy to Wagner's complex system of 
leitmotifs ?’ 

‘That did not stop him from using them in Pelléas. Like all great 
artists Debussy was always ready to learn from others. He 
maintained a lively critical faculty, he was quick to observe faults 
but as ready to pay homage where homage was due, and to 
assimilate and incorporate and mould in his own fashion the best 
of contemporary ideas. That is what keeps art alive. That is why 
music is in continual evolution, why a composer of any worth does 
not remain static, why his music develops. The ideas of others are 
fired in the crucible of his imagination and distilled by his own 
individual and inimitable genius. Your great composer is the only 
true and successful alchemist.’ 

‘Then the critical faculty is as essential to the creative artist as it 
is to the critic who writes about them?’ 

‘Certainly, if you mean the faculty for recognising what is 


* ‘Parsifal is in every respect supremely beautiful. Here one hears orchestral 
sonorities unique and unexpected, noble and powerful. It is one of the most 
beautiful monuments ever erected to the imperturbable glory of music.’ 
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worthwhile, the aptitude for extracting the gold from the dross. 
But there is one essential difference: your creative artist only 
accepts the gold after the long process of assimilation, whereas 
your journalist critic is a man of snap decisions. What he hears 
tonight he must criticise tonight. No time for mature judgements. 
He must make an immediate assessment. Therefore it takes great 
courage as well as insight to recognise genius on a first hearing. 
Too often the indecisive critic temporises by clutching at straws. 
And the handiest straw is the facile one of cataloguing likenesses 
and influences. Pure stupidity, because all art is interrelated, and 
no music is created in a vacuum. Originality does not spring from 
denying and rejecting what already exists, it is born of the ability 
to seize on the best of what exists, to mould it and develop it, 
transmute it to an individual and ultimately recognisable style, to a 
condition when even the obtusest of critics can say unhesitatingly 
that work is by Mozart, by Strauss, by Elgar, by Britten. But how 
much rarer is the critic who in his period can spontaneously 
acknowledge the individuality of the young Beethoven without 
decrying him as a mere imitator of Haydn; of the young Wagner 
without linking him with Meyerbeer; the young Elgar as a disciple 
of Brahms, or the young Schönberg as a mere shadow of Wagner 
and Strauss. This is the criticism of the lazy-minded, the faint- 
hearted, the straw-clutchers, and a game increasingly prevalent 
today when music critics and art critics duck the question of 
values, dodge the virtues of beauty and truth, and avoid the real 
issue by concentrating on technique, materials and 
forms—nebulosities unless viewed in the light of ultimate worth.’ 

‘But isn't there a danger that originality can be so submerged 
that it is practically undetectable or perhaps doesn’t exist at all? 
And isn't it the duty of the conscientious critic to indicate which 
contemporary style is worth pursuing?’ 

‘And lead the young composer up the garden path?’ interrupted 
Dr Crotch sardonically. ‘It is no part of the critic’s job to tell a 
composer how to write. His job is to appraise, with the emphasis 
on praise, and not to detract. Certainly it is not his duty to lay 
down the law—that would be pure egotistic arrogance. Imagine 
trying to tell young Beethoven not to imitate ‘Papa’ Haydn but to 
copy Cherubini or whoever else was fashionable in those days. Or 
young Wagner to steer clear of Meyerbeer, or young Puccini to 
shut his ears to Verdi, or advising young Britten to shun Mahler 
and imitate Delius, or deploring Walton’s devotion to Stravinsky 
and Sibelius and urging him to emulate Elgar (which in any case 
he seems to have done on his own accord). Influences and 
likeness are partly self-conscious but mostly sub-conscious and no 
composer can exist without them. But every baby born into this 
world has the precious gift of individuality. No two human beings 
are born exactly alike, not even twins. Whether this innate in- 
dividuality will develop into true creative originality or even into 
genius is a matter of chance, opportunity and education, but 
nevertheless we each have that divine spark of individuality and it 
is the primary duty, and, | might say, the privilege, of the informed 
Critic to sense it, detect it and by doing so, perhaps, succeed in 
fostering it.’ 

‘But this needs courage, 

‘Any personal opinion, any conviction needs courage to sustain 
it. The courage to be right, and also the courage to be wrong. A 
critic Cannot sit on the fence. He of all people must have the 
courage of his convictions. But the courage to admit genius in the 
hitherto unknown and unrecognised demands a rare, too rare, 
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courage. That is why | said earlier this evening, that George 
Bernard Shaw was a great critic. It takes a man of rare courage to 
recognise at once the genius of Elgar, and, even more the extraor- 
dinary courage, courage amounting to sheer foolhardiness, to 
declare on hearing Manon Lescaut that the mantle of Verdi had 
fallen on the shoulders of Puccini at a time when a clutch of ex- 
ceptionally talented young operatic composers were all contesting 
the vacant throne.’ 

‘An inspired prophecy, a flash of inspiration?’ 

‘No, rather a flash of insight based on sensibility. All the more 
extraordinary when one recalls that Massenet’s Manon was 
already a successful opera.’ 

‘But not so long ago the critics were all comparing Puccini's 
Manon with Massenet's, to the disparagement of the former. The 
so-called highbrow critics and musicologists have been painfully 
slow to acknowledge Puccini's genius and allow him his rightful 
place in the hierarchy of music. Why was that, and why has this 
astonishing and versatile genius never lacked his detractors?’ 

‘Quite simple’ declared the Doctor, ‘Puccini had the Midas 
touch; everything, or nearly everything, he laid his hands on turned 
to gold. One successful opera after another and every barrel-organ 
in the world grinding out his tunes during the first quarter of this 
century. Besides the Midas touch Puccini has the common touch. 
He not only moves musicians but moves the multitude. Few 
composers have this exceptional gift—Verdi, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninov—and none of them, mark you, set out to please the 
public. They were each of them sincere and sensitive artists, 
entirely absorbed in their own problems and searching for new 
and better modes of expression. Consider the gulf between Verdi's 
II Trovatore, say, and his Falstaff, and the truly remarkable 
advance in style and technique from Puccini's Manon to his 
Trittico and Turandot. | need not labour the point with the 
Russians but the extraordinary thing is that they carried their 
public with them. They were successful and pop- 
ular—outstandingly so in the case of Puccini with his Bohéme 
and Butterfly—and your highbrow is always suspicious of success 
and doubly suspicious of poularity.’ 

“You say that Puccini went from success to success. Aren't you 
forgetting La Rondine?’ 

‘La Rondine was never given a fair chance. Puccini was 
determined to write it, against the advice of his publishers. And 
don't forget that Ricordi held the keys to all the opera houses in 
Italy. When Ricordi washed his hands of it La Rondine was already 
doomed to failure.’ 

‘But it’s an enchanting work. Puccini himself mournfully said of 
it that it was “at least as beautiful as my other operas”. And think 
when it was written—between La Fanciulla del West and // 
Trittico, when Puccini was at the height of his powers.’ 

‘Give a dog a bad name’, said the Doctor, ‘and the public will go 
on believing the worst of it, regardless of its merits, and the critics 
and musicologists will stoke the fires.’ 

‘But how could the critics disparage it if they had never heard it, 
never seen it on the operatic stage, perhaps never seen the vocal 
score or caught a glimpse of the full score?’ 

‘Easy’, said the Doctor. ‘Simply repeating from hearsay, just as 
they did with Debussy the anti-Wagnerian, so they did, and still do 
with La Rondine. Just you see...’ And the Doctor again rose and 
delved into his bookshelves. ‘Here we are. Listen to what my dear 
friend Mosco Carner says in his splendid Puccini: A Critical 
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Biography, which did as much as anything to put Puccini back on 
the map: “La Rondine lacks the vital melodic spark and shows 
fatigue”. 

‘Why shows fatigue? He was not an old man—and Gianni 
Schicchi and Turandot were still to come! 

‘Don't interrupt’, said the Doctor sternly. ‘Just listen.’ Dr Carner 
qualifies this with “though itis by no means devoid of inspiration”. 
He then goes on to give it a fair and, on the whole, ably judged 
assessment, except for a few strange blunders when he credits the 
score with the incongruities of a tango, a slow fox-trot and a one- 
step, which for the life of me | can’t detect after a hundred 
hearings of the gramophone records and a close study of the vocal 
score. Be that as it may, if Dr Carner’s appraisal and analysis were 
to be taken at its face value then the question immediately springs 
to the mind: why isn't a work as good as this still in circulation in 
the opera houses today? Edward Greenfield, in Puccini: Keeper of 
the Seal, says much the same thing, though he is harder on the 
quality of Puccini's melodic invention, but as he goes on to 
disparage Suor Angelica, that most beautiful and exquisitely 
simple of all short operas, one need not take much notice of this.’ 

‘And here’, said the Doctor whisking another book out of the 
bookcase, ‘is how André Gauthier sums it up in his otherwise 
admirable study of Puccini: “Malgré la révision qu'en fit Puccini 
quelques mois après la création et le succès d'estime qu'elle 
recuellit a plusieurs reprises L'Hirondelle ne peut être considérée 
dans l'optique de ses autres oeuvres. Elle demeure une parenthèse 
qu'on peut aisément négliger.”"* You see they all say much the 
same thing.’ 

“Then perhaps it is we who are wrong.’ 

‘lam never wrong!’ said the Doctor firmly. ‘I’m only sorry that 
the world, led by the nose by critics who should know better, 
denies itself a treat. When | think of the stuff which is being ladled 
out on the operatic stage today in the name of opera and then 
think of the neglect of Puccini's La Rondine, words fail me. And, 
believe me, my boy, | am seldom short of words.’ 

A statement with which | was in complete and uncritical 
agreement. 

[Since writing this essay, some four or five years ago, there has 
been welcome evidence of a revival of interest in this enchanting 
opera. The RAM must be congratulated on its own successful 
staging of La Rondine in 1969, and should take pride in being 
among the first to recognise its rightful place in the Puccini 
canon—WA.] 


(Concluded) 


Those members of the general public who think the life of a 
professional singer is glamorous and easy should sample it for a 
few months. Glamorous it may be on occasion but easy it certainly 
is not. An audience that listens to an evening concert in Newcastle 
is probably not conscious of the fact that a performer will have left 
London in the early morning, gone straight to the rehearsal, had a 
makeshift evening meal (since hotel meals are usually too late), 
completed the performance and more often than not joined the 


*‘In spite of the revision that Puccini made a few months after the first 
performance and the succès d'estime that it received at several later 
performances, La Rondine cannot be considered on the same level as his other 
works. It remains a parenthesis which we can easily neglect.’ 
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night train to London—a round trip of some twenty-four hours. 
Singers are possibly the fittest of all the executants by reason of 
the physical demands of their instrument. It is therefore all the 
more apposite to pay tribute to one who by his strength of 
character developed powers of endurance which enabled him to 
overcome a severe physical handicap. 

Henry Cummings was born in Dublin in 1906, and at the early 
age of four contracted polio. In spite of prolonged illness which 
seriously curtailed his early education he decided eventually to 
become a professional singer. This necessitated an intensive 
course of physical training to improve his stamina. At the age of 
seventeen he had his first singing lessons at the Watford Academy 
of Music, and he acknowledges the sound grounding in vocal 
technique he received there. In 1928 he entered the RAM, 
studying with the late Robert Radford, and gaining the 
Westmorland Scholarship together with the Mario Prize. He sang 
with the Orchestra several times under the baton of Sir Henry 
Wood. 

He considers two of the most stirring experiences were singing 
in Elgars The Dream of Gerontius and Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony under Sir John Barbirolli, and confesses that one of the 
most disheartening was adjudicating an Eisteddfod (which shall 
remain anonymous) in a marquee two feet deep in mud, starting 
at ten in the morning and finishing at four the next morning. His 
chief regret has been that, for obvious reasons, he was unable to 
take part in stage works. His advice to young students is brief but 
contains much to think about: ‘Realise at the very start of your 
studies that you cannot be taught to sing. You must /earn.' 

His first broadcast for the BBC was in the last week of the old 
Savoy Hill Studios, and the second was in the first week of the 
new Broadcasting House. It is not surprising that by 1951 Henry 
had taken part in eight hundred broadcasts, since his style of 
singing, together with immaculate diction, was so well suited to 
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the microphone, itself a merciless critic. The physical difficulties 
can only have become more pronounced over the years—he once 
confided to me that the walk from Baker Street Station to the 
Academy ‘finished him off'—but there is no complaint, rather the 
reverse. | think | have known him long enough to tell how he once 
came into the final session of a long day’s examining with a 
deliberately exaggerated limp matched by a gargoyle-like 
grimace—a very human and endearing touch. But far from taking 
a prolonged rest in the summer, Henry finds time to organise a 
Music Course in the Austrian Tyrol, now in its fifteenth year. 

Quiet and unhurried in approach, his sense of humour is never 
far below the surface. He is a hard worker in committee, and took 
over as Assistant Secretary of the RAM Club when Guy Jonson 
became Secretary on the death of Leslie Regan. Henry was 
elected President of the Club in 1963—4. He was elected a Fellow 
in 1952. Now the senior member of the singing faculty, it is hard 
to believe that Henry is in his twenty-fifth year as a Professor. This 
is a remarkable record of sustained effort, and whilst con- 
gratulating him we anticipate with cordial greetings a personal 
anniversary: the commencement of his seventieth year on 22nd 
December. We wish him well and hope for his continuing 
presence in the Academy. He expresses his own delight in and 
satisfaction with his long association with one of the finest 
musical establishments in the world. 


Though under the necessity to preserve appearances, 
And now and again to shrive himself publicly 

For his sins against Stalinism, nevertheless 

He could not help being an artist first, 

Singing the song of the eternal 

Changeless (and economically unnecessary) things. 


So in a long, unfolding, lovely largo 

He voiced the soul of Mother Russia, 

The melancholy, introverted, God-obsessed 
Soul of a people whose true prophets 
Were not Lenin, but Tolstoy, 

Dostoevsky, Soloviev. 


He proclaimed not the sovereignty of history 
But the dialectics of quite another kingdom. 


Brian Nash, who died recently, was born in Darjeeling in 1889 and 
was the youngest of a family of five. He came with his sister to 
Europe at the age of ten and they were both educated in Hanover 
where their uncle was British Consul. 

He studied the piano under a famous teacher there, Karl 
Leimer, but came to London in 1907 in order to become a doctor. 
However, after a year at London University he was persuaded to 
sit for an Ada Lewis Scholarship and being successful, he gave up 
the idea of doing medicine. While at the RAM he studied under 
Tobias Matthay, later becoming a sub-professor. 

When war broke out in 1914 he joined the Artists’ Rifles, and 
his knowledge of German soon gained him a commission in the 
Intelligence Corps in which he served till the Armistice, being 
twice wounded. During the occupation he was ADC to the Military 
Governor of Cologne, General Sir Sydney Clive; their mutual 
interest in music proved a great bond and they both came home 
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with Bluthner pianos. Between the wars, on a visit to Cologne, we 
tried hard to find the room he had hired to house his piano in order 
that he might practise, but unfortunately were unable to locate it. 
He held a regular commission until 1924 when he retired from the 
Army. 

In 1925 he visited Australia with Maurice Besly as examiner to 
the Associated Board, the first of many tours abroad. On his return 
to England he was appointed a Professor at the Academy. It was 
not long before he was invited to be Secretary of the RAM Club, 
and he only relinquished this assignment with regret at the 
outbreak of war in 1939 when Leslie Regan took over. 

Having remained on the Regular Army Reserve of Officers he 
found himself in France before the end of September where he 


served under Lord Gort at GHQ in Arras. On 10 May they 


advanced into Belgium and Brian was very lucky to get home by 
way of Dunkirk, his knowledge of German this time being very 
nearly his undoing. He was not sent abroad again until the end of 
the war when in 1945 he was posted to Flensburg and later to the 
Ruhr. On being appointed a ‘Kreis Kommandant’ he gave up his 
military status and joined the Control Commission until his return 
to the RAM in 1951. During all this time, he was never without a 
piano and on this occasion he brought home a Steinway. He 
retired in 1964 but continued examining for the Associated Board 
until well into his eighties. 

Perhaps his most shattering peacetime experience occurred in 
1928, when in early January the Thames overflowed its banks, 
flooding the. studio, which was on the river side of the 
Embankment, up to the level of the mantelpiece. He was skiing in 
Switzerland at the time and came home to find the waters 
subsided, leaving one piano on its side, the other sadly battered, 
and both covered in mud. After a year to dry them out in 
Bluthner’s factory, and with new actions sent from Germany, they 
were as good as new. One was then sold and the other remained 
to the end his favourite instrument. 


It is a great privilege to have been asked to write a few words 
about Max Pirani, whose recent sudden death was a terrible shock 
to us all. He will be greatly missed by everyone who was fortunate 
enough to know him. For me personally, he leaves a truly great 
gap, for | knew him for something approaching thirty-five years, 
and worked with him on examination boards on numerous 
occasions, and | was always impressed by his extreme quickness 
of perception, particularly in difficult cases, which often prevented 
loss of time and useless discussion. This commendable quality 
stemmed from a very wide, comprehensive musical outlook and 
knowledge which made him able to sum up a performance with 
very few words but with remarkable exactitude. 

Max was highly esteemed for many years as a great teacher, 
and it is in this capacity that he will be remembered by so many 
both outside the RAM and by his students, but his influence was 
keenly felt by us all. Many were the times when | sought his 
advice, maybe about the interpretation of an ornament, or a 
possible misprint in a doubtful edition—and | never came away 
empty-handed! One such instance readily comes to mind: it 
concerned an ornament in Mozart about which | could not decide, 
and after some time spent in cogitation | went along to Max's 
room and said to him ‘Do look at this. What version do you play 
here?’ He played it several ways and then said: ‘I don't know; 
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anyway why worry? When in doubt play what you like if it sounds 
musical.’ This piece of common sense was uttered with a 
characteristically humorous twinkle. Incidentally, his humour was 
always very near the surface, and this often relieved the nervous 
tension of both examiner and examinee. 

There was a time in his early days when he excelled as a 
chamber-music pianist, in which capacity his natural, spontaneous 
artistry, along with that of his wife Leila Doubleday, made for 
conspicuous success. In addition to his devotion to music, he was 
a devotee of painting, and many were the times we talked 
‘pictures’. We have not only lost a magnificent musician but a man 
of integrity, and although he was officially ‘retired’ from the 
Academy staff he was still as active as ever with his remaining 
students. He will be irreplaceable, and with his passing music has 
lost one of its most able servants. 

[A Memorial Concert for Max Pirani is to be given in the 
Wigmore Hall at 7.30 pm on Sunday 4 January 1976—Ed.] 


Elizabeth Cowling: The Cello (Batsford, £6.50) 

| am always pleased to see a new publication about my favourite 
instrument, and Elizabeth Cowling’s book is a welcome addition. 
An analysis of the musical form reveals that it has four 
movements, with a coda, ‘Conclusions and Reflections on the 
Theme’. The first movement contains a description of the 
instrument itself, its anatomy, physics, early makers, variants, 
development, and its bow. The second movement is the early 
history of the instrument, from the sixteenth century to the 
eighteenth. The third contains the literature from the earliest 
compositions to such twentieth-century composers as Elgar, 
Bloch, Debussy, Rachmaninov, Prokofiev, Shostakovich, and 
Britten, and the fourth is a selection of short biographies of some 
twentieth-century cellists. 

The book has 224 pages, 88 black and white photographs, 3 
line drawings, and 28 musical examples. Professor Cowling lists 
over 140 books in her reference chapters, over 450 names in the 
index, 40 biographies, names 46 pieces and transcriptions for the 
instrument, and has evidently consulted 21 libraries which are 
listed. Such scholarship is indeed very impressive, but there is 
nothing new in the book, and nothing that cannot be found in 
other books. Nevertheless, to have all this information in one book 
is very useful; as she herself says ‘parts of this book | consider a 
kind of pasticcio, not representing original work, but gathering 
together between the covers of one book material that has taken 
me a considerable amount of time to collect’. 

The most disappointing aspect of the book, for me, are the 
photographs, for most of them are over-exposed and just show a 
black outline. To read about a Gagliano with the varnish a 
beautiful golden colour, or a Santo Seraphin where the varnish is 
described as plentiful and a golden orange colour, is very 
frustrating. Coloured plates of these cellos would have increased 
the value of this book enormously. Professor Cowling states in her 
book that there is no relationship between the viola da gamba and 
the cello. | am inclined to agree with Wasielewski, who states in 
his book on the cello that the viola da gamba must be regarded as 
the precursor of the cello. As an instrument held downwards 
between the knees, | think any instrument held in that fashion and 
played with a bow must be an ancestor of the cello. 

In another passage, Professor Cowling says that Carlo 
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Bergonzi, the founder of the family, in spite of attributions of cellos 
to him in the past, made no cellos. A Dictionary of Violin Makers, 
compiled from the best authorities by Stainer and published in 
1896, states that Carlo Bergonzi’s violins are more scarce than his 
cellos, and his cellos and double-bases are especially good, the 
latter being some of the finest known. Professor Cowling also 
claims that Mstislav Rostropovich has invented a new style of 
endpin (which may be purchased as the ‘Rostropovitch Endpin’ 
retailing at present for $35.00). | wonder if this is the endpin 
which we know here as the ‘Tortelier Endpin’? Or should the 
invention be attributed to the cellist | met some time ago who 
claimed to be the first to bend the endpin? 

This is a very interesting book to have on one’s bookshelf, to 
pick up at random to learn something about the cello. 


Robert Threlfall: Sergei Rachmaninov (Boosey & Hawkes, 75p) 
Rollo H Myers: Claude Debussy (Boosey & Hawkes, 50p) 

Roger Nichols: Debussy (OUP, £1.20) 

| think one needs to say at once that the OUP publication on 
Debussy is in a very different class from the other two which, 
insofar as one can see, aim at a public with little or no knowledge 
of the composers in question. | did find Robert Threlfall’s Sergei 
Rachmaninov a disappointment, dwelling, | thought, far too long 
on the seemingly endless stream of Russian names connected 
with the Rachmaninov family and not nearly long enough on the 
music. Quite apart from the fact that there are few musical 
quotations, those chosen are weak and by no means 
representative of Rachmaninov’s output and in particular his 
contribution (surely an important one) to the repertoire of solo 
piano music. | am sorry to say that Rollo Myers’s book also suffers 
from some lack of informative content, although the style of 
writing and presentation are eminently more readable. However, 
both slim volumes are not on the whole bad value for those who 
require a quick look at either composer. Roger Nichols’s study of 
Debussy is much more comprehensive and the musical examples 
chosen are throughout both apposite and imaginative: there are 
many references to the songs, which seem to reach to the core of 
his compositional thought at most periods of his life. The text is 
mercifully free from spurious generalisations, and | found it both 
interesting and stimulating reading. Other composers already 
represented in this series include Cherubini, Hindemith, Machaut 
and Shostakovich: a nice catholicity of taste. 


James Blades: Orchestral Percussion Technique (OUP, £1) 

This is a fascinating book. Mr Blades’s style of writing is at once 
comprehensible and has a dry wit about it that takes the ‘starch’ 
out of pure technical discussion. (| especially like his observation 
on the manner in which the side drum should be practised, with 
‘the absence of the snares in order to dispel any impression of 
premature virtuosity’.) The book is now in its second edition 
(indeed one can foresee many more). | approached it very much in 
the frame of mind of a composer: could it tell me anything useful? 
| am delighted to say that it was totally informative, so much so 
that | almost began to feel that | could enter the percussion 
profession with no qualms whatsoever! | was so enthusiastic 
about it that | asked the publishers to send me a selection of the 
other books from the same series and can freely admit disappoint- 
ment with only one—that on flute technique—where | felt that in 
a book of eighty-nine pages, to devote only twenty-nine to the 
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discussion of the problems of flute playing and the remainder to a 
list of works to be looked at, was something of a weakness. 
However, both the books on bassoon and horn techniques were 
most instructive. In particular | should like to mention Gunther 
Schuller’s book on horn technique, in which he has a very good 
chapter devoted to advice for composers and conductors 
concerning the problems confronting the horn player in the 
orchestra: instructive as to the question of ranges and dynamic 
possibilities. | am also informed by OUP that a two-part course of 
oboe playing by Evelyn Rothwell (of which | have seen Vol 1) is 
now available. This is aimed at the amateur oboist starting alone 
(a hazardous journey by any standards) but to judge from what | 
have seen of the first volume, one undertaken by Miss Rothwell in 
a welcome ‘no nonsense’ style; a journey that could be rewarding 
if rather strenuous. 


Hugo Cole: Sounds and Signs—Aspects of Musical Notation 
(OUP, £1.50) 

| have saved the best for last. This book should be compulsory 
reading for every student of composition. In spite of the rather 
academic-sounding title this is a clear exposition of the sense and 
non-sense of musical notation in the field of modern music that 
has been long overdue. Mr Cole bows to no school of thought but, 
on the contrary, brings his mind to bear on the essential problems 
of communication concerning the present-day composer. He is 
always informative and also humorous (a quality all too rare 
amongst the already rarefied avant-gardists). He has important 
things to say about communication in music and about one’s 
sometimes preconceived ideas of notational accuracy in telling us 
just what the composer does mean, and in a number of cases 
seems to me to come out in favour of the idea that the composer 
manifestly does not know what he means, or is abdicating his 
responsibilities to the performer for the one aspect of musical 
conception that should be the sole concern, indeed the very 
reason, for any composer embarking on a new sound thought: if 
you can't hear it in your own ear, why ask others to do your work 
for you? (Composers please read this book. It is an important one!) 


Sir, 
| read with great interest Guy Jonson's tribute to Fred Matthews, 
illustrated by another of Douglas WHawkridge’s inimitable 
photographs. It reminded me of one of Fred Matthews’s pre- 
decessors, Hallett, who for us older ones was such an individualist 
and whose memory will always be associated with the old RAM 
building in Hanover Square, which we left in 1911. 

| remember one little incident in the previous year. | was talking 
to Hallett in the Hall and, there being little traffic in Hanover 
Square in those days, the sounds of singing lessons could be 
clearly heard all around. In walked the young Tommy Beecham 
and said to Hallett, very slowly with a long interval between each 
word, ‘Hullo. Can you tell me, is there anyone in this building who 
can sing?’ Hallett was too dumbfounded to reply and it was left to 
me to take Beecham to the office of our Secretary, Mr Renaut. 

Our last orchestral rehearsal in the old building was rather sad. 
We finished by playing Haydn's ‘Farewell’ symphony, which 
petered out as members of the orchestra gradually blew out their 
candles and quietly left the platform. It came to my turn and | did 
the same thing, quickly followed by the principal viola and then 
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the principal second violin. This left the leader of the orchestra, 
Phyllis Norman Parker, playing by herself, which she did for about 
twenty bars and then left also. Sir Alexander Mackenzie kept on 
conducting for a couple of bars, but looking round the orchestra 
and seeing no one there, he gently laid down his baton, blew out 
his candle and as quietly walked off the platform. That Concert 
Hall in Hanover Square was soon in darkness, and watching from 
the back | saw that the last of the audience to leave were Eric 
Coates and the girl he eventually married. 

And so the following term started in the present building. It was 
not completely ready, for the Concert Hall was not finished, but 
we managed very well. The top floor, the fifth, in those days was 
the private flat of our secretary, F W Renaut, and a very nice flat it 
was, beautifully furnished and thickly carpeted. As for Hallett, he 
moved into an office on the right of the front door, the same 
position as he occupied in the old building. 

It is hard to believe that this was all sixty-four years ago and 
that there can be few of us left to remember such things. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ambrose Gauntlett 
13 Woodville Road, 
London W5 


Sir, 

That the only comments on my letter in the Spring issue criticising 
the content of harmony papers and asking if we were complacent 
came from students adds weight to my fears that we, the 
Professors, are complacent. 

In regard to these comments, the third paragraph in Oliver 
Williams's letter intrigues me: how can a tune be harmonised 
‘musically’ if the character and texture of the added chords do not 
fit it? | am afraid a ‘little understanding of the baroque style’ won't 
help much; nor will a lot of understanding of it, unless this includes 
a study of the musical style of the particular period, country and 
even city where the piece in question was written. This indeed 
was the crux of my argument, which Mr Williams more than 
‘slightly misunderstood’, and which has not been answered. 

If only the powers that be who devise music education 
syllabuses in our school examinations would relate the m—that is 
history and harmony—to the sound of music including all 
twentieth-century branches of it, instead of to a scheme of rules 
devised to help students to achieve the impossible, it would be so 
exciting, and not bore almost every student, and be ‘grossly 
ignored here’ as is the case at present. 

Yours faithfully, 
Paul Steinitz 
University of London, 
Goldsmiths’ College, 
London SE14 


Sir, 

| read with interest the opinions of Dr Steinitz on the RAM 
harmony papers and the comments upon them by Oliver Williams 
and John Harmar-Smith. Although | have never taken an Academy 
harmony examination (coming to the Academy as a post-graduate 
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student) | always felt great sympathy for those who did. 

After following a degree course in which, if anything, there was 
too much free composition, | am now teaching a much more 
conventional syllabus to diploma students in a Polytechnic. | feel 
qualified therefore, to give full support to Dr Steinitz. To expect a 
student to be able to pastiche anything from Dowland to Mozart 
seems to me to be plainly absurd. To try and make him or her do 
this under examination conditions is unhelpful and unnecessary. 
To understand the harmonic style of, say, a Mozart or Haydn 
quartet would demand hours of diligent analysis, a longer time 
than the average student would be prepared to spend. To 
someone wishing to become an orchestral trombone player this 
analysis would be of little interest anyway, and his concept of 
analysis would probably be descriptive rather than truly analytical. 
There is little virtue in knowing that a particular chord is an 
inversion of the dominant ninth unless it can be related, not only 
to its immediate surroundings but to the complete harmonic and 
expressive style of the piece. The present system of working at 
extracts gives little overall structural knowledge. Obviously your 
trombone player should be familiar with the terminology of 
analysis and the basic techniques used, but the current exercises 
being set are really too difficult and, at the same time, very limited 
in scope. 

The immediate retort to my argument by the more conservative 
school will be to say that ‘we're only trying to give the student a 
basic guide anyway’. If this is so, why should an examination be 
necessary? Why not tell our student to go to the Library and find 
for himself some Haydn quartets (which for many students would 
be a useful exercise in information retrieval) and then let the 
student compose a few phrases for himself, not under strict 
examination conditions, but by improvising at the piano after first 
score-reading the quartets. Alternatively, and perhaps preferably, 
he could listen to records of them and improvise later. The 
chances are that the student won't cheat because he will realise 
his teacher will spot the cribbed passage as ‘too good’. A student 
could be assessed on his best five or six assignments during the 
year. 

An examination in harmony and counterpoint generally proves 
very little, except how good the candidate is at doing examinations 
in harmony and counterpoint. A lot more could be achieved by 
giving the student a group of assignments towards the end of the 
year and letting him go off for a week or more to research and 
improvise the answers in his own time. There is no virtue in 
making the student try to imagine progressions in an examination. 
Unless he is exceptionally able he will only feel safe with very 
simple progressions and will limit himself to these. If he is allowed 
to use a piano he can test for himself and make his own 
judgements on the quality and appropriateness of what he writes. 
Examination-conscious students almost invariably end up note- 
bound. They search diligently for parallel fifths and fourths at the 
expense of imagination. 

Why do we seem to get stuck after the eighteenth century with 
harmony anyway? | admit that the harmonic style of the 
nineteenth century presents many difficulties, but what about our 
present one? How about asking students to compose a few 
twelve-note phrases, what about getting them to write short 
pieces based on chords of fourths, on cluster-chords and on 
pentatonic ideas å /a Mikrokosmos? This type of twentieth- 
century work would go some way towards bridging the gap 
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between old and new. It might also kill the bogey-man who keeps 
on accusing twentieth-century music of being too complex. | hope 
that it would also broaden students’ knowledge of the relativeness 
of differing concepts of dissonance, a problem which bedevils un- 
derstanding of twentieth-century music. We must remember 
when discussing the twelve-note system that we are talking of 
something now half a century old and the worth of which is 
beyond dispute. While we are on the subject of modern music we 
could also use some of the newer techniques to broaden the 
rhythmic outlook of students. How about composing or 
improvising pieces based on rhythms of 7, 5, or even 34, 44 or 
whatever? Composing simple percussion pieces on these irregular 
rhythms can be very instructive. 

| take Oliver Williams’s point about certain questions only 
expecting musical answers, not exact reproductions of what the 
composer himself would have done. | have not seen the particular 
examination paper that he refers to, and | do not know what the 
professors required. All | would say is why Dowland, Lully and 
Mozart? Why not have some modern stuff as well? The cor- 
responding technique would be improvisation on given sequences, 
numbers, or whatever you like. 

In the last analysis the success of any method of teaching 
harmony and counterpoint must be assessed by judging how far 
the student's mind is broadened and by how far his perception of 
the process of composition, by composers old and new, is 
increased. Success in teaching this will, in my opinion, only be 
achieved if the student's interest is held. If anything is manifestly 
true about the present system, so far as | have observed it where | 
teach myself and at the RAM, ‘it is that the students dislike it and 
consider it to be a waste of their energies. If we adopt a new 
system we are not jeopardising academic standards because they 
are already very low. We could, therefore, adopt a system which, if 
it didn’t produce ‘correct’ counterpoint would at least be more 
creative, more interesting and more musical. 

Yours faithfully, 
Michael Russ 
School of Music, 
Ulster College, 
The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Jordanstown, 
Co Antrim 


Philip Hattey sang his song-cycle Seven Poems of Robert Graves 
on Radio 3 on 22 August, accompanying himself on the piano. It 
was the cycle’s third broadcast, and the programme also included 
two Shakespearean songs by Norman Fulton. 

Wyn Morris's recordings of Mahler's eighth and tenth 
symphonies, the latter in Deryck Cooke's revised, full-length 
performing version (Independent World Releases SYM 1-2, and 
Philips 6700 067), with the Symphonica of London and the New 
Philharmonia Orchestra, respectively, have been widely and 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 


Madame Naomi Papé sends greetings from South Africa, and 


informs us that, after twenty-eight consecutive years of acting as 
music examiner for the University of South Africa in singing and 
piano, she has now retired. However, she continues to adjudicate 
at Eisteddfodau. 

Nicholas Maw’s visit to America last year encouraged several 
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The front of the Academy in 1974, from a drawing by Mrs Kathleen 
Adams, whose daughter Katharine was a student from 1971 to 1974. 
Any theories about the significance of the rams on the lamp post will 
be received with interest. 
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performances—notably a staging of his two-act opera One Man 
Show, which was presented by the Carnegie Mellon University 
and conducted by Rudolf Fellner on 7, 8 and 9 March. In New 
York the Tycho Ensemble gave a performance of Life Studies on 
18 December. Another recent performance abroad has been 
Sinfonia on 19 February in Lisbon where Roger Norrington 
conducted the Gulbenkian Orchestra. 

John Hall has received an Ivor Novello Award for his Suite No 1 
for small orchestra—which won the Eric Coates Prize when he 
was a student at the RAM. 

Thomas Igloi gave the first performance of Arnold Cooke's cello 
Concerto (commissioned by the BBC) at the Promenade Concert 
on 6 August, with the BBC Symphony Orchestra under Sir Charles 
Groves. 

Paul Patterson's Requiem received its first performance on 21 
June in Coventry Cathedral. The soloists were Wendy Eathorne 
and John Carol Case, with the London Chorale, Coventry 
Cathedral Boys’ Choir, Warwick University Chamber Choir, and 
the London Mozart Players under Roy Wales; it was repeated in 
London a week later. 

Alison Baker, a student aged twelve in the RAM Junior School, 
won an Award of £600 in the competitions held by the Martin 
Musical Trust in April. This is Alison’s second Award from the 
Trust, the first being in 1973. 

David Bedford's 7we/ve Hours of Sunset (commissioned by the 
BBC) was given its first performance at a Promenade Concert on 8 
August, by the BBC Symphony Orchestra, Singers and Choral 
Society conducted by John Poole. 

Alan Brown has been awarded the first prize of £1,000 for the 
Piano Publicity Association's Competition ‘The most promising 
pianist of 1975’. The third prize, of £200, went to Paul Roberts. 

Catherine Giles has won the Muriel Taylor (open) Scholarship 
for 1975. She was awarded £800 for advanced cello study during 
the academic year 1975-6. 

Apologies to L Gurney Parrott, whose book The Celestial Music 
was mentioned in the Summer issue. It is not published in Delhi, 
as was Stated, but in the USA, by Sant Bani Ashram, Franklin, 
New Hampshire 03235, USA; copies may also be obtained from 
Robertson & Watkins, Cecil Court, London WC2. 

Heather Dupré's Trois poèmes d'amour were performed for the 
first time on 21 May at Leighton House, Kensington, by Felicity 
Lott, accompanied by the composer. 

Douglas Cummings gave a recital devoted to three of Bach's six 
cello suites (Nos 2, 3 and 6) at St John’s, Smith Square, on 22 
May. 

Edward Garden has been appointed Professor of Music at 
Sheffield University. 

Franz Reizenstein’s music is featured on two recent records. 
The first (L'Oiseau-Lyre SOL 344) features the piano Quintet, 
Op 23, the Sonatina for oboe and piano, Op 11, and the Partita for 
treble recorder and piano, Op 13, and the artists are the Melos 
Ensemble, with Janet Craxton in the Sonatina. The second (Lyrita 
RCS 19), first issued in 1960, features the piano Sonata, Op 19, 


the Legend, Op24, the Scherzo fantastique, Op26, the 


Impromptu, Op 14, and the Scherzo, Op 21, all played by the 
composer. 

Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by Barbara Lowe, 
accompanied by Clara Taylor, on 29 April; and by Felicity Lott, 
accompanied by Graham Johnson, on 6 June. 
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Appointment 
July 1975 
Robert Armstrong, CB, CVO, MA (Oxon) 


Appointments 

September 1975 

Fiona Cameron, ARAM (Piano) 

John Hall (Composition and Harmony) 

Margaret MacDonald, ARAM (Piano) 

Paul Patterson, ARAM (Composition and Harmony) 
Derek Hammond-Stroud (Singing) 

Renata Scheffel-Stein (Harp) 


Retirements 

July 1975 

Patrick Cory, FRAM (Piano) 

Philip Hattey, ARAM (Singing) 

Michael Head, FRAM (Piano) 

Mary Jarred, Hon RAM (Singing) 

Sidney Langston, Hon RAM (Trombone) 
Eleanor Lester, BA, Hon ARAM (German) 


Resignation 
June 1975 
Keith Whitmore, Hon ARAM (Horn) 


CBE 


Norman Del Mar, Hon D Mus (Glasgow), Hon RAM, FRCM, FGSM 


Professor Denis Matthews, Hon D Mus (St Andrew's), FRAM 
Allen Percival, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM, Hon FTCL, FGSM, 
FRCM 

John Shirley-Quirk, B Sc (Liverpool), Hon RAM 


Osborne: to Tony and Jo Osborne, a boy, David Robert James, 21 


September 1975 


Briddon-Cosby: Keith Briddon to Helen Cosby, 22 March 1975 
Hay-Oxendale: lan Hay to Janis Oxendale, 6 September 1975 
Lambert-Pickles: John Lambert to Susan Pickles, 26 July 1975 


A Brian Nash, FRAM (26 May 1975) 
Max Pirani, Hon RAM, Hon RCM (5 August 1975) 


Dmitri Shostakovich, Hon RAM, Order of Lenin (11 August 1975) 


Oliver Vella, FRAM (12 August 1975) 
Marjorie D A Wright (née Bakewell) (18 June 1975) 


Margaret Judd: Spring Dances and The Witches (Bosworth) 


B Mus (Lond), July 1975 
Class II Division 1 Nicholas Patrick 
Class |! Division 2 Fr Vincent Davy 


Recital Diploma, July 1975 

Piano Eleanor Alberga, Nicola Hadley 

Organ ian Watson 

Singing Beryl Korman, Maria Moll, Sara Mousley 

Violin Levine Andrade, David Angel, Lennox Mackenzie, Paul 
Willey 
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Viola Trevor Snoad 

Cello Graham Bradshaw, Corinne-Ann Frost, Nicholas Gethin, 
Catherine Giles 

Flute Trevor Ford 

Oboe Gareth Hulse 

Guitar Anthony Spicer 


Division V with Distinction, July 1975 

Piano Nicholas Bennett, Ramya De Livera, Sigmund Hjelset, 
Pauline Nute, Ramon Salvatore, Kyoko Sunaga 
Harpsichord Yuriko Ota 

Singing Caroline Bazalgette, Judith Dennison, Anne Mason, 
Vaninne Parker, Lorna Washington 

Violin Christopher Bevan, Gustav Clarkson 

Viola lan Budd 

Cello Hilary Jones, Martin Thomas, Jean Wilkens 

Double Bass Ronald Taylor 

Flute Ingrid Culliford, Lyn McLarin 

Bassoon Catherine Duckett, Howard Legge, Alan Pendlebury 
Conducting (Advanced) Philip Lee 

Composition lan Hay 


Division V with Merit, July 1975 

Piano Grahame Jones, Miriam Juviler, Cheryl Shantz, Marilyn 
Turle 

Organ Richard Steele 

Singing Rosalind Eaton, Brian Gordon, Lynne Hirst, Rosalind 
Horsington, Glynis Marwood, Cheryl Randall, Linda Rands, Mark 
Wildman 

Violin Stephen Dudley, Jane Solly 

Cello Peter Allington, Alan Brown, Clare Crombie, Linda Golding, 
Philip Trzebiatowski 

Flute Catherine Cuthbertson, Christopher Lacey 

Oboe Stella Dickinson, Hugh McKenna 

Clarinet Richard Blewett, lan Holloway, David Rix 

Trumpet Celia Collins, David Wood 

Conducting (Advanced) Michael Goss 

Composition Martin Jacklin, Odaline Martinez 


GRSM Diploma, July 1975 

Class | Peter Farrell, John Hudson 

Class II Division 1 Linda Buchanan, Wendy Cripsey, Michael 
Huntriss, Paul Nevins, Nancy Parker, Gordon Watts 

Class II Division 2 Marianne Barton, Robert Carding, Nicholas 
Carter, Susan Coates, Helen Creasey, Jillian Griffin, Richard 
Harvey, Susan Heath, Janice Ingram, Alison Jenks, David 
Manners, Linda Keeble, Lucille McAllister, Odaline Martinez, Jill 
Oakley, Jane Panter, Stephen Sild, Patricia Tyhurst 

Class III Lucy Barker, Margaret Hardinge, Alan Quilter 

Pass Janet Ball, Ralph Cupper, Janet Pinder, Julia Wheaten, 
Maralyn Wright 

Aegrotat Clive Harkcom 


GRSM Diploma, September 1975 
Pass Richard Frostick 


LRAM Diploma, September 1975 
Piano (Performer’s) Christopher Willis 
Piano (Teacher's) Barbara Bashford, Andrew Smith 


RAM Club News 
Guy Jonson 


William Cole, 
MVO, D Mus 
(Lond), 

FRAM, FRCM, 
FRCO 

President of the 
RAM Club 1975-6 
Sir Thomas 
Armstrong 
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Organ (Performer’s) Colin Andrews 

Singing (Teacher's) Lydia Flett, Jillian Mascall, Hilary Reynolds 
Violin (Teacher's) Chan Yew Shing 

Trumpet (Teacher's) Christopher Hook 


In spite of ever-increasing costs and expenses involved in the 
arrangements for the Annual Dinner, the response by members, 
many of whom were accompanied by guests, was truly 
heartwarming, when on 10 June some 250 persons (including the 
many distinguished guests invited by the Academy) enjoyed at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel a pleasantly sociable evening, not to 
mention an excellent repast. The event sets out to achieve a subtle 
balance of dignified formality (notably by the presence of no less a 
personage than the Lord Mayor of Westminster, not to mention 
the resounding declamations of Dick Griffin, our portly toast- 
master) and the relaxed groups of friends who foregather in the 
foyer and who, particularly on this recent occasion, seemed not a 
little reluctant to quit the bar for the more decorous part of the 
proceedings, thereby conveying a more welcomely convivial 
atmosphere with them into the banqueting room! 

The guests were welcomed by our genial President, David 
Martin, and his ever-charming wife; grace was sung by a quartet 
of student singers (which has now become an established 
tradition) and after the Loyal Toasts the toast to the Club, coupled 
with the Academy, was proposed by Gerald Moore—and as one 
might have expected he treated his theme with his customary wit 
and in lighthearted manner. This was responded to by the 
Chairman, with references both obvious and veiled, to many 
friendly colleagues. The toast to the guests was ably proposed by 
Michael Head, and Lord Gibson replied. This was coupled, by 
reference, with Sir Robert Mayer, who regaled us with a really 
penetrating off-the-cuff speech which rounded off the formal 
proceedings with just the right amount of profundity and gaiety. 

Many members lingered long afterwards in the pleasant 
surroundings of the hotel bar, to reminisce and to meet 
together—in many cases after long absences. 


The fact that everybody calls him Bill Cole is not without 
significance, because this wouldn't happen if he were a remote, 
cold, Or pompous man: and the name itself, compact and 
forthright as it is, seems distinctly appropriate. No doubt his 
character derives largely from inheritance and upbringing: but 
other influences can also be discerned, among them a London 
childhood, life in a great day-school under a strong headmaster, 
and an extended studentship at the RAM..Few people can have 
had as long as six years in the Academy, and the reason, in Bill's 
case, was that he gained a three-year scholarship from St Olave’s 
and the LCC, and enjoyed, after that was exhausted, a further 
three years as Goring Thomas Scholar in composition. Organ with 
Stanley Marchant was only a second study: his first being piano 
with Greville Cooke: and he was also fortunate enough to pursue 
advanced studies with York Bowen and George Cunningham: and 
what more could you ask than that? He took the London B Mus 
whilst still working with Hubert Middleton and J Albert 
Sowerbutts, and proceeded to the Doctorate after leaving the 
RAM. For an able man that was a fairly normal thing to do in those 
days, although it may seem an almost quixotic adventure 
nowadays when so many of the likely lads prefer to side-step the 
hazards of public examination and wait optimistically for the 
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Archbishop to intervene with his out-dated and questionable 
Cantuar device. 

For twenty-five years Bill was a successful organist at Dorking 
Parish Church and an active general-purpose musician in that 
area; membership of the Surrey County Education Committee 
taught him a lot about administration of public activities; work 
with the Leith Hill Festival involved close association with 
RVVW—an experience that deeply affected anybody who was 
fortunate enough to encounter it. Since he left Dorking he has 
been for twenty-one years organist at the Savoy Chapel, and has 
excelled as soloist and continuo-player, as chorus-master and 
conductor, as teacher, and writer of exceptionally well-planned 
educational books. As Secretary of the Associated Board he was 
notable for sympathetic understanding of the problems faced by 
teachers, and an insistence upon the Board's educational 
responsibilities. He applied exacting standards to the choice of 
music and the editions of classical works that were published by 
the Board, some of which had been open to criticism. He also 
earned respect by setting his face against any tendency to regard 
the Board's work as primarily a way of making as much money as 
possible in as short a time as possible for institutions whose needs 
were insistent. 

| suppose Bill Cole, if asked to name his most important con- 
tributions to music, would remark after a moment's hesitation for 
thought, that he had provided, with Mrs Cole's help, a principal 
percussionist for the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. After that he 
would mention his organ-playing, his continuo-work, and his years 
as Director of Music and Conductor at the Leith Hill Festival. Apart 
from music his main interests are cricket and stained-glass, where 
he has made himself a discerning collector, an expert of in- 
ternational reputation, and a Liveryman of the Glaziers’ Company. 

It is a varied and considerable achievement, and the fact is that 
whatever Bill Cole has done he has done with all his might. 
Moreover his work is still energetically in progress; and now that 
he is released from responsibilities in Bedford Square we may 
expect his influence to be felt in fresh fields as well as those where 
he is already carrying on activities increasingly recognised as 
valuable and important. The RAM is entitled to salute in William 
Cole a distinguished alumnus who fully understands the extent of 
his debt to the Academy and is repaying it as far as possible in his 
daily professional life. He is admirably fitted to be the President of 
the RAM Club, and we all wish him well in his year of office. 


Town Members 

Allan, Mrs Anne C, 705 Merryhills Drive, Oakwood, Enfield, 
Middlesex 

Axworthy, Christopher, 59 Draycott Place, London SW3 

Barker, Lucy, ‘West Rawallan’, Farnham Lane, Haslemere, Surrey 
Bayly, Audrey F, 34 Dale Street, London W4 

Bazalgette, Caroline, 7 Abbotsbury Close, London W14 

Bean, Vivian, Box Cottage, 91 Poplar Road, Leatherhead, Surrey 
Brown, Alan, 22 Waverley Way, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey 
Durden, Alastair C J, 42 The Mount, Guildford, Surrey 

Fox, Jacqueline M, 76 Church Road, Teddington, Middlesex 
Grindea, Nadia (Mrs Lasserson), 34 South Vale, London SE19 
Hall, Martin, 23 Fife Road, East Sheen, London SW14 

Hay, lan D G, 66 Nottingham Terrace, York Gate, London NW1 
Hay, Mrs Janis (née Oxendale), 66 Nottingham Terrace, York 
Gate, London NW1 
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Heath, Susan, 94 West End Lane, London NW6 

Hudson, John Francis, 75 North Crescent, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex 

Jeffs, Cathryn M, 42 Queen Anne's Gardens, Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, Middlesex 

Jones, Hilary, 85 /pney Lane, Barking, Essex 

Kenyon, David Jason, 7 Fyfield Road, Enfield, Middlesex EN1 3TT 
Locock, Victoria, 2 Ranelagh Avenue, London SW6 

Macgibbon, Margot, ‘Yambacoona’, Mount Park Road, London 
W5 

McNaught, Mrs K D, 736 Guildford Road, Lightwater, Surrey 
Munisamy, Nigel, 8 Jesse/ House, Judd Street, London WC1 

Pain, Jacqueline E, 30 St Albans Avenue, Cranham, Upminster, 
Essex 

Palmer, Jane Hetherington, Clovelly Lodge, 2 Popes Grove, 
Twickenham, Middlesex 

Panter, Mrs Jane C, 65 Derwent Road, London N13 

Parker, Vaninne, 60 Fordmill Road, Bellingham, London SE6 
Snoad, Trevor, 22 Orchard Road, London N6 

Turnbull, Alison, 53 Clifton Hill, London NW8 

Wadkin, F, 32 Tye End, Stevenage SG2 8TU 

Whittaker, E Susan Mary, 52 Red Post Hill, London SE24 

Wilkens, Jean, 266 New North Road, Hainault, Ilford, Essex 
Willett, Susan, 35 Furnival Mansions, Wells Street, London W1 


Country Members 

Barrow, John, 789 Kingsdown Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey 
Beveridge, Mrs K M, 11 Meadway, Woolavington, Bridgwater, 
Somerset 

Brewer, Pamela, 50 St Agnes Road, Moseley, Birmingham 
B13 9PN 

Briddon, Mrs R, 30 Oakwood Drive, Hucclecote, Gloucester 
Comley, Nora M, 26 Heath Terrace, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire 

Cooper, Mrs Soula (née Petridou), 3 Goldings Crescent, Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire 

Creasey, Helen, 59 Bath Road, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 
Cuthbertson, Caroline M, 7 Moss Road, Tillicoultry, 
Clackmannanshire FK13 6NS 

Dines, Rosemary, ‘Sea Drift’, 6 Vincent Close, Eastbourne, East 
Sussex BN23 6ET 

Evans, Andrew J, Prior Garth, Ewenny, Bridgend, Glamorgan 

Fox, Adrienne, 56 Spitalfields, Yarm-on-Tees, Cleveland 
TS15 SHS 

Findlay, Gillian, 767 Cleveden Road, Glasgow G12 OJY 

Gibbons, Mrs Joan D, ‘Wynrush’, Briardale Road, Willaston, 
Wirral, Cheshire L64 1TB 

Hale, Noel, ‘WMaydene’, Redhill Lane, Sandford, Nr Wroxall, Isle of 
Wight, PO38 3ER 

Hamlin, Mary, 2 Eastwood Lodge, 13 Austin Street, Hunstanton, 
Norfolk 

Harington-Hawes, Mrs A (formerly Mrs A Jennings), 37 Octania, 
Roman Hill, Bracknell, Berkshire 

Jones, Angela, 87 College Street, Ammanford, Dyfed SA18 2BT 
Hattey, Philip, The Old Shop, Buttermere, Marlborough, Wiltshire 
SN8 3RQ 

Hulse, Gareth, 24 Lawson Road, Sheffield SLO 5BW 

Lambert, John, 709 Wyke Lane, Wyke, Bradford, West Yorkshire 
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' Martinu Serenade for chamber orchestra 


Lambert, Mrs Susan (née Pickles), 709 Wyke Lane, Wyke, 
Bradford, West Yorkshire 

Newman, Mrs Janet, 29 Pitsham Wood, Midhurst, Sussex 

Ollard, Margaret, Scallows Hall, Binbrook, Lincoln LW3 6BW 
Peirson, Heather, Rone College, Exmouth, Devon 

Rees, J Stuart, Bedford School, Burnaby Road, Bedford 
MK40 2TU 

Park, Kenneth, 93 S/eaford Road, Boston, Lincolnshire 

Partridge, Mrs Wendy A (née Hunt), E/m Cottage, Church Lane, 
Fovant, Nr Salisbury, Wiltshire 

Sands, Moira Hazel, 4 Barns Green, Meole Brace, Shrewsbury, 
Salop 

Scott, lan L, 77 Rudolph Road, Bushey, Hertfordshire 

Solly, Jane, 24 Cherry Glebe, Mersham, Nr Ashford, Kent 
TN25 6NL 

Waddams, Clare C, ‘Larren’, Three Households, Chalfont St Giles, 
Buckinghamshire HP8 4LW 

Wheaten, Julia, 79 Castle Road, Whitstable, Kent 

Wiles, Mrs P C G, 24 Sollershott West, Letchworth, Hertfordshire 
SG6 3PX 

Willey, Paul, 4 Sebastian Avenue, Shenfield, Essex 

Wilson, Carolyn P, 79 Tree Tops, Brentwood, Essex CM15 9DE 
Woof, Mrs Rowsby, c/o Miss Wendy Pearson, ‘Willow Trees’, Oak 
Hill Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 


Overseas Members 

Battye, Jeanette, c/o P C Battye, Santa Fe 2534, 11° G, Capital 
Federal, Republica Argentina 

Muir, Mrs Elizabeth (née Gray), 43 Austin Terrace, Toronto, 
Ontario M5R IY2 

Osborne, Anne, 7a Coronation Street, St James, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, West Indies 


Student Members 

Austin, David, 93 G/oucester Mews West, London W2 

Laing, Andrew, Henry Wood House, 10 Halsmere Road, London 
SE5 


Symphony Orchestra 

22 July 

Elgar Introduction and Allegro, Op 47 

Alwyn Symphonic Prelude ‘The Magic Island’ 

Mahler Kindertotenlieder 

Bruckner Symphony No 7 in E 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloists Paul Willey, Louise Williams (violins), David Curtis (viola), 
Graham Bradshaw (cello), David Wilson-Johnson (baritone) 
Leader Paul Willey 


Chamber Orchestra 
24 June 


Webern Variations, Op 30 

Stravinsky Suites 1 & 2 for small orchestra 
Brahms Serenade No 1 in D, Op 11 
Conductor Norman Del Mar 

Leader Jonathan Sirange 


Opera 
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Choral Concert 

26 June 

Purcell Ode for Saint Cecilia's Day, 1692 

Milner ‘The Water and the Fire’ 

Conductor Meredith Davies 

Soloists Hilary Reynolds, Caroline Bazalgette (sopranos), Michael 
Procter, Brian Gordon (counter tenors), Stuart Beer, John Kingsley 
Smith (tenors), Michael Shepherd, David Wilson-Johnson 
(baritones), Richard Suart (bass) 

Leader Hywel Davies 


Repertoire Orchestra 

18 July 

Ireland A London Overture 

Debussy Prélude a l'après-midi d'un faune 

Berkeley Suite ‘A Winter's Tale’, Op 45 

Wagner Prelude and Liebestod (from ‘Tristan und Isolde’) 

Mozart Sinfonia Concertante in E flat, K 297b 

Sibelius Symphony No 7 in C, Op 105 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Antoine Mitchell, Philip Lee, Igor Kennaway, 
Michael Goss 

Soloists Maria Moll (soprano), Janet Wareing (oboe), Jeffrey 
Oakes (clarinet), Martin Bowen (bassoon), Huw Jenkins (horn) 
Leader Hywel Davies 


Training Orchestra 

23 July 

Mozart Overture ‘Der Schauspieldirektor’, K 486 

Fauré Pavane, Op 50 

Handel Oboe Concerto in G minor 

Mendelssohn Overture ‘The Hebrides’, Op 26 

Haydn Symphony No 95 in C minor (I) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Clive Watkiss, Timothy Harper, Hywel Davies, 
Tony Moore 

Soloist Paul Crew (oboe) 

Leader Ceinwen Penny 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 7 May 
by Mirion Glas (viola), Michael Burbidge (piano), Bridget 
Alexander (oboe) and Shelagh Sutherland (piano); on 28 May by 
Felicity Lott (soprano), David Rendall (tenor) and Graham Johnson 
(piano); and on 25 June by Raphael Wallfisch (cello) and Richard 
Markham (piano). 

Evening recitals were given by Margaret Richards (cello) on 8 
May, Michael Bochmann (violin) on 15 May, Francois Rive (cello) 
on 20 May, Andrea Hess (cello) on 3 June, Peter Hunt (cello) on 
12 June, and Gillian Findlay (violin) on 17 June. 


6,7,9 and 10 May 1975 (at Sadler's Wells Theatre) 
Massenet Cendrillon 


Cendrillon Ann James 

Pandolphe David Wilson-Johnson 
Mme de /a Haltiére Carolyn Allen 

Noémie Beryl Korman 
Dorothée Anne Mason 


La Fée Sara Mousley/Lorna Washington 


Cendrillon 
May 1975 


Le Roi, La Fée, Le Prince 


Charmant, Cendrillon, 
Mme de la Haltiére, 
Pandolfe, Dorothée, 
Noémie (Derek Barnes, 


Lorna Washington, Judith 


Jeffrey, Ann James, 
Carolyn Allen, David 
Wilson-Johnson, Anne 
Mason, Beryl Korman) 
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Le Prince Charmant 
Le Roi 

Le Surintendant 

Le Doyen 

Le Premier Ministre 
Six Esprits 


Chorus 


Director of Opera 

Conductor 

Producers 

Designer 

Lighting 

Assistant to the 
Director 

Assistant Conductor 

French Coaches 

Stage Management 

Wardrobe 


Leader of Orchestra 


Judith Jeffrey 

Derek Barnes 

Nicholas Folwell 

Peter Crowe 

Richard Suart 

Glynis Marwood, Linda Rands, 
Rosalind Eaton, Jane Harman, Jane 
Wynne-Owen, Clare Moll 

Caroline Bazalgette, Elizabeth Brice, 
Judy Dennison, Cheryl Edwards, 
Teresa Kennedy, Claire Powell, Eleanor 
Ransom, Kathleen Summers, Jill 
Thomas, Hazel Turze, Gillian Wilkey, 
Susan Willett, Elaine Williams, Kristine 
Anderson, Nicola Lanzetter, Judith 
Gallacher, Linda Marshall, Jillian 
Mascall, Vaninne Parker, Christine 
Taylor, Don Churchill, Peter Crowe, 
Kevin Hughes, Nicholas Johnson, 
Graham Preston, Philip Watkins, Derek 
Barnes, Nicholas Folwell, Timothy 
Harper, Moore Parker, Richard Suart, 
Mark Wildman 

John Streets 

Mark Elder 

Anna and Tony Sweeny 

Mark Wheeler 

Graham Walne 

Mary Nash 


Philip Lee 

Henri Lenaerts, Jean Parzy 

John Boden 

Susan Willett, Caroline Bazalgette, 
Claire Powell, Gillian Wilkey 

Paul Willey 


New Students 
Autumn Term, 1975 
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Rachel Abel, John Allan, David Ashmore, Margaret Austin. 


Anne Baker, John Barker, Peter Barnaby, Steven Barnard, Fiona 
Barten, Andrew Batchelor, Robert Bearman, Alison Beatty, Peter 
Bennett, Anne Booker, Harvey Brough, Marie Brown, Christopher 
Bull, Douglas Butler. 


Timothy Callaghan, Anthony Calverley, Susan Carvell, Stephen 
Cave, Man Seng Chan, Oynx Chan, Katherine Clemmow, Carol 
Cobley, Robert Cocovini, Michael Conn, Simon Cook, Gillian 
Cooper, Elizabeth Corp, Margaret Crichton, Abigail Crofts, Andrew 
Cushing, William Cuthbertson. 


Peter Da Costa, Arthur Davies, Lawrence De Jongh, Julia 
Desbruslais, Rohan De Silva, Susan Dorey, Michael Dussek. 


David Edmunds, Martin Edwards, Karen Evans. 


Robert Ferriman, Hilary Ffoulkes, Anthony Firth, Hilary Fisher, 
Malcolm Fletcher, Glyn Foley, Susan Ford, Martyn Fox, Helen 
Frankland, Robert Freeman. 


Steven Goldsmith, Wendy Goodchild, Pauline Gordon, Judith 
Gosby, Malcolm Green, Carol Griffiths. 


Peter Hanson, Alison Harding, Thomas Hargrave, Katherine 
Harlow, James Haughton, Sarah Haynes, Robert Heard, William 
Heggart, Julian Hellaby, Leta Henderson, Ann Hill, Keith Hoare, 
Benedict Holland, Philip Homes, Mark Horn, Mark Howells, Philip 
Hughes. 


Ann Ingram. 


Marna Jackson, Garfield Jackson, Byron Jenkins, Roger Jepson, 
Christopher Johnson, Andrew Jones, Trevor Jones. 


Thomas Kanter, Alison Kelly, John Kenny, Zoé Knott. 


Peter Lale, Jane Laurence, Ania Leadbeater, James Ledward, 
Geoffrey Lester, Cyril Lloyd, Susanna Louw. 


Muriel Mackenzie, Caroline Maguire, Richard Mapp, Helen 
Marple, Paul Marsden, Catherine Marwood, John Maw, Heather 
Missen, Cynthia Mitchell, John Mitchell, Perry Montague-Mason, 
Gregory Morgan, Hilary Musgrave. 


John Nichol, Imogen Nicholls, David Norris. 
Paul O'Connor, Laura O'Gorman. 


Robin Page, Hilary Parke, Andrew Parmley, Nicholas Parry, David 
Perks, Paul Perryman, Hanna Petchey, Darko Petrinjak, David 
Phillips, Susan Plessner, Philip Pochin, Stephen Pook, Alexis Pope, 
James Potter, Martin Pring, Angela Pulsford. 


Robert Quick. 


Stephen Reay, Christopher Redgate, Gillian Reynolds, Mortimer 
Rhind-Tutt, John Riley, Catherine Roseberry, Stephen Rouse, 
Anita Russell, Tessa Russell, Francis Rwamakuba. 


Anne Salinger, Daniel Schogger, Michael Schønwandt, Peter 
Scott, Antony Shelley, John Shepherd, Julie Smith, Alistair Sorley, 
Helen Barbara Stanley, Helen Margaret Stanley, Carolyn Stapley, 
Lesley Stephens, Rosamund Stone, Jane Strawson, Mila Strnad, 
Gillian Symes. 


Anne Thompson, Wendy Tickler, Alan Tokeley, Robert Tonkin, 
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Timothy Torry, Elizabeth Treanor, Alison Truefitt, Gordon Truman, 
Melanie Turner. 


Frederick Vass, Josephine Vos. 


Roy Waite, Phillip Walker, Maria Ward, Susan Waters, Janice 
White, Philip White, Deborah Whitnall, Keith Williams, Stephen 
Williams, Helen Willis, Clare Wilson, Frances Wood, James Wood, 
Nicholas Woods, Janet Wrench, Fiona Wright, John Wyatt. 


Sabbatical President Charles Young 

Treasurer Richard Fullbrook 

Vice-Presidents 

Bettina Lawrence (Senior Vice-President and Entertainments) 
Paul Vallis (Services) 

Kim Sargeant (Education and Welfare) 

Oliver Kentish (Publicity and Publications) 

Stephen Baxter (RAMS Club Secretary) 


With a new influx of students and an election bringing other 
students in to direct the work of the Students’ Union, it is perhaps 
a good time to clarify the position of the RAM Students’ Union 
Executive, and we should like to present a few points for your con- 
sideration. | 

The Union has a responsibility to the students to organise social 
events, offer practical and advisory services and to represent the 
students’ interests in dealing with Academy authorities. However, 
the Executive is essentially here to serve the student body, and, 
like any such organisation, relies upon the active or participatory 
involvement of the students. We hope that we present an 
approachable and responsible attitude to encourage and foster 
communication with the students, as well as providing the con- 
stitutional machinery for proposing and passing policy decisions. 

The Executive consists of five Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer and 
a President, who meet weekly to discuss day-to-day running 
problems of the Union. In addition the Executive meets regularly 
with the Administration in liaison meetings, and with the 
Students’ Representative Council in an attempt to assuage and 
solve those problems arising out of and presented to the Executive 
and the SRC. 

However, it has been lack of attendance of the students that 
has been the great stumbling block for all social and decision 
ruling events rather than the direction of last year’s Executive. As 
the new Executive, we hope that we can increase their interest 
and have their participation in what is their Students’ Union. We 
must rely on sparking some belief in the Union abilities and for the 
students to join the impetus that we hope to start. 

We do not ask that you give up the hours of practice that 
studentship here entails. However, if we can help to improve the 
academic life and then provide some entertainment or relief for 


‘ the rest of the time we can at least feel that we are partially 


succeeding. Yet, if we never hear anything from the students for 
whom we work, whether of good or bad, we must assume that we 
are failing. It is for the students, by their attendance and voice, to 
ensure the growth rather than allow the stagnation of their 
Students’ Union. 


| 


Two of a kind ?— 
William Crotch and 
Sterndale Bennett 


Michael J Easton 


= 


William Crotch in 1833, 
from a self-portrait in 
pencil and water-colour 
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When one looks at the dates of various musicians the most 
unexpected coincidences become apparent. Whilst leafing 
through those old, well-bound volumes in the upper part of the 
Academy's library it was interesting to discover the first ever 
volume of the RAM Club Magazine. One of the articles contained 
within it was a brief curriculum vitae of the past Principals of the 
Academy. Studying their dates it was fascinating to realise that 
William Crotch was born in 1775 and William Sterndale Bennett 
died in 1875. Further to that | discovered this coincidence in 
1975! 

| then went to find out aspects of their lives and yet more 
similarities emerged. William Crotch was the first ever Principal of 
the Academy (1823) resigning in 1832, and Bennett was elected 
Principal in 1866, at a most critical time in the Academy’s affairs. 
Had it not been for Bennett's indefatigable enthusiam for life as a 
whole | am quite sure that the Academy would not exist today. 

Bennett studied with Crotch at the Academy, and while still a 
student he sketched his first piano Concerto in D minor, Op 1, and 
in 1832 performed it at an Academy concert with Mendelssohn in 
the audience. Both Bennett and Crotch were infant prodigies. 
Crotch at the age of three was playing ‘God Save the King’, whilst 
at the age of eight Bennett was a chorister at Cambridge (where 
his grandfather was a lay clerk). The religious influence in both 
their lives was very strong. Bennett's links with the Church have 
already been mentioned, and Crotch was organist of Trinity 
College and King’s College, Cambridge. He then repaired to 
Magdalene College under the auspices of the Rev AG 
Schomberg, with a view to entering the Church. Luckily for Crotch 
(whose appetite for music was insatiable), Schomberg joined the 
majority and in 1789 Crotch was appointed organist of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

That sets the scene of these two musicians, both of them 
perfectly respectable: Crotch revered as a professor and 
theoretician (it was quite vulgar to consider oneself a composer at 
that time) and Bennett revered as a budding genius not only by 
Mendelssohn but also by Schumann, who mentions the 
derogatory comments of the Leipzig concert-goers who could not 
believe that England had produced a musician at all, let alone a 
pianist of distinction. 

When one reads about Crotch and Bennett one is very 
conscious of the dreadful conditions in which these poor 
underrated men lived, and amazed that they ever produced any 
music at all. Crotch in fact produced a great deal of music, and as 
with so many organists, much of it was choral. One very charming 
work is the oratorio, The Captivity of Judah, of 1812-28. It is a 
dignified score, but is well within the demands of any choral 
society that is tired of Parry part-songs. His best-known work, the 
oratorio Palestine (1804-11), includes the brilliant chorus ‘Lo! 
star-led chiefs’. This chorus appears with amazing regularity in 
early nineteenth-century programmes and is still occasionally 
sung at Epiphany. His motet ‘Methinks | hear the full celestial 
choir’ (1796) is an attractive, if not particularly memorable piece. 
Crotch’s piano pieces are, alas, of poor quality, which is a pity as 
pianists are often willing to incorporate ‘new’ works in their 
repertoire. ‘The Lord is King’ is an impressive anthem, but its thick 
orchestration rather masks the elegant but predictable choral 
writing. | feel that | must mention two of Crotch’s outstanding 
qualities: he was a highly proficient water-colour painter, and was 
so ambidextrous that he was able to write the treble and bass 


Sterndale Bennett in 
1844, from a lithograph by 
Baugniet 


An Exchange 
Concert, or, An 
enquiry into the 
state of the 
Continental railway 
system 


Gareth Hulse 
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parts of a composition at once! 

Sterndale Bennett's work has more relevance to present 
musical outlooks and is therefore that much more enjoyable. | 
have already mentioned his piano Concerto in D minor, which has 
a certain juvenile fire to it although on the whole it is rather half- 
hearted. He had a marvellous ear for piano sounds, and my 1899 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary cites some beautiful examples of his 
piano writing. One feels that if all his music were imbued with this 
intrinsic sensitivity Bennett might still be played as much as his 
contemporary Niels Gade is. His Op 16 (1837) is a Fantaisie for 
piano and is dedicated to Schumann (and it is believed that it was 
often included in Clara Schumann's recitals). Schumann retaliated 
by writing a set of variations for two pianos for Clara and Bennett, 
to be performed at the latter's concerts in London. Bennett's 
Capriccio in E for piano and orchestra, Op 22 (1836) is a colourful 
work and is far more compelling than Mendelssohn's dreary work 
in E flat of the same type (the ‘Rondeau brillant’). The history of 
the piece is perhaps more interesting than the music itself. 
Bennett offered it to a Leipzig publisher who was amazed to 
receive only a manuscript orchestral score with no mention of a 
solo piano part. Bennett, when challenged, said that although he 
had performed the work extensively it had never been necessary 
for him to write it down. Nevertheless, he wrote it into the score in 
the publisher's office without even touching the piano! 

His Rondeau 4a la Polonaise, Op 37 (1855) is a pleasant cross 
between Beethoven and early Chopin and has some quite 
astringent dissonances. It suffers, however, from ‘Bax disease’: for 
it never really comes to a convincing end. After the Toccata, Op 38 
(1854), his compositions fall off in quality. 

The Pastoral, The May Queen (1858) has such a drab text that 
even the latter-day Bennett would have trouble in making a sound 
musical statement! Likewise the Symphony in G minor, Op 43 
(1864-7) is an utter disaster. Very little else was published after 
this work though the oratorio The Woman of Samaria (1867) 
shows glimmers of a refreshed spirit as does the piano Sonata, 
Op 46 (1869-73), rather inappropriately called “The Maid of 
Orleans’. 


The sight, through double glass doors, of five dejected wind 
players (Susan Towner, Gareth Hulse, Nicholas Ross, Catherine 
Duckett and Phillip Eastop) trailing around the long dark corridors 
of the Academy during the week before the beginning of Summer 
Term may have excited some small spark of curiosity in the minds 
of those keen musicians who had eagerly rushed to the building at 
crack of dawn, and who occupied, grinning, all available practice 
rooms. In case they remember, and are still curious, | should 
explain that we were rehearsing for an exchange concert to take 
place in Frankfurt-am-Main only three weeks later. When term 
had begun, however, we came to the more satisfactory 
arrangement of conducting our rehearsals in the canteen, which 
was a good deal easier on the feet, as well as providing more 
immediate access to the bar, where the really serious work was 


. done. 


Of course, we did actually do some rehearsing, on one occasion 
even playing through the entire programme in the hall of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists (such was the 
demanding nature of our music that constant medical supervision 
had to be on hand, though | think there was a mix-up about the 


species of doctor involved) and indeed we were all quite nervously 
excited about the whole thing as the day of departure drew near. 
So it was perhaps just as well that we travelled overland by train, 
a long and arduous journey lasting about three days that enabled 
us to relax so completely as to forget about the concert, absorbed 
as we were in War and Peace, the complete works of Harold 
Robbins, and innumerable games of chess (at which John Davies 
is a secretive but ruthless fanatic). | remember with nostalgia the 
desperate rush for an empty compartment, the heroic struggle 
with the suitcases, affable back-chat drowning the deafening roar 
of the engine as fingers were squashed and toes heedlessly 
ground underfoot by the careless porterage of a flute case. Who, in 
his right mind, is not a train enthusiast? Much of the train route, 
once the suburbia of Belgium has been negotiated (trains in 
Belgium have a maximum speed limit of 50 mph or possibly even 
kph) lies along the banks of the Rhine, and the sweeping views 
over the stepped vineyards, bursting with next year’s ‘Goldener 
October’, where the eye comes to rest at last on the fairy-like 
turrets of some Nibelungenish castle, are, we were told, 
magnificent. Unfortunately we did not have the opportunity to 
enjoy them to the full until the return journey, as we travelled in 
physical (and mental, to judge from the distant expression on one 
recumbent horn-player’s face) blankness; in short, night-time. 
Arriving in Frankfurt station (Europe’s answer to St Pancras) 
somewhere during a particularly interesting end-game in which 
our Professor's Queen was en prise we were met, by the lambent 
light of the moon, by taxis which rushed us to our hotel, where to 
enjoy the remaining half-hour of a good night's sleep. 

We unfortunate wind players are always in something of a 
dilemma when planning a quintet programme, for we have not the 
immense range of really fine pieces from which to choose, and 
consequently our concerts usually have one or other of the three 
or four best-known pieces in the repertoire. So to forestall any 
criticism of our choice, we decided to have the lot, and our 
marathon thus contained quintets by Danzi, Hindemith, Barber, 
Nielsen and an early (but very demanding) piece by Paul 
Patterson, as well as the trio by Francaix for oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon. Our various fears about the lengths to which lips and 
lungs could be driven were, as it turned out, groundless, and the 
concert itself went much better than we had dared hope; by the 
time of the last piece, the long (but marvellous) quintet by Nielsen, 
| at least was feeling ready to go on playing all night. The audience 
seemed very enthusiastic, although we did find it a little dis- 
concerting to be so closely scrutinised by the gentleman with 
binoculars in the third row. Perhaps, with typical German 
thoroughness, he was comparing our embouchures. 

The rest of our visit was one great gastronomic orgy: 
Frankfurters as long as your arm, and seemingly endless cauldrons 
of steaming sauerkraut. We were taken to a Yugoslavian 
restaurant boasting German food, a German restaurant boasting 
French food, and, if very hazy memory serves me correctly, a 
cellar-like tavern where one drank something akin to scrumpy, and 
where a /ederhosen-clad, round-faced accordionist was boasting 
that it’s a long way to Tipperary. It is indeed, but evidently, in this 
jet-set (even train-set) age, not nearly so far as it used to be. An 
interesting comparison was made between the canteen fare of our 
respective colleges, and we decided, after much rumination, that 
where the Germans gained in efficiency, dispensing drinks from 
machines that all but talked, and serving meals all neatly wrapped 


